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Carey McWilliams 


BROTHERS UNDER THE SKIN 


The author of FACTORIES IN THE FIELD discusses the status of our minorities and outlines 
a program for solving the problems they present. “This book will come as a shock to white 
American readers,” Pearl Buck, N. Y. Herald Tribune Book Review. “Could hardly be 
more timely.”—Lewis Gannett. “A good way to begin is for everyone who can read to 
read BROTHERS UNDER THE SKIN... Mr. McWilliams’ ‘Outline for action’ might make 
us practical idealists in a true democracy.” — Boston Herald. $3.00 


Alice Hamilton, m.p. 


EXPLORING 
THE DANGEROUS 
TRADES 


The human, indignant autobiography of a woman 
doctor fighting the occupational diseases which have 
poisoned American industry. “Lit with humor and 
thoughtful understanding...clarity of mind, 
warmth of heart, courage, friendliness and enjoy- 
ment.’”-—Mary Ross, N. Y. Herald Tribune. “The 
noble lines on which she has always worked are to be 
felt in every chapter of her autobiography.’”’—Muriel 
Rukeyser, N. Y. Times Book Review. ‘Clear, com- ea SRD 

passionate, dispassionate ... objective realism that ; ee 
challenges the thought of the reader.”—Boston 
Globe. An Atlantic Monthly Press Book. $3.00 
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Max Lerner 
THE MIND AND FAITH OF 


_ JUSTICE HOLMES 


The first comprehensive collection of speeches, 
essays, letters and judicial opinions of the great 
jurist and humanitarian — “perhaps the best- 
rounded mind and personality America has pro- 
duced’’— selected and edited, with introduction 
and commentary, by the distinguished Professor of 
Government at Williams College, himself an out- 
standing scholar and political writer, $4.00 


_ LITTLE, BROWN & Co. . BOSTON 
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TO AMERICANS . . . ESPECIALLY THE YOUNGER 
AMERICANS ... PLAYING ACTIVE GAMES IS 
A NORMAL PART OF LIFE... THIS NATURAL 
SOURCE OF HEALTHFUL EXERCISE AND ENJOY- 
MENT BECOMES TODAY A SERIOUS ESSENTIAL 
IN THE NATION’S WAR PROGRAM... AN 
ASSURANCE THAT NATIONAL HEALTH AND 
WORKING EFFICIENCY WILL NOT FALL SHORT 
OF THE NATION’S VITAL REQUIREMENTS. 
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As we approach the crucial stages of America’s 
participation in the war, the pace of induction 
into the service is naturally being accelerated. 
Only men in prime physical condition can do 
a job with the Marines. Only men supremely 
fit can fight with the Rangers, or meet the 
Tigorous physical demands of service at sea 
and in the air. aaa 


Sports in schools and colleges are an im- 
portant part of the pre-military prepa- 
ration. 78 AT Oe 


As more and more of our younger men are 
called into the armed forces, older men must 
have the opportunity to fit themselves physi- 
cally to take their places in the ranks of 
production. tee 


Executives, too, directing war industries, 
must keep physically fit to handle their 
enormously increased responsibilities. 
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To help the United States Government in its 
physical fitness program, and to encourage 
wider voluntary participation in sports 
throughout the country, Wilson Sporting 
Goods Co. is contacting millions of people 
with messages on physical training in leading 
magazines. ae yal Se 


Part of this campaign is devoted also to 
encouraging the conservation of existing 
sports equipment, that the allotment of 
materials for the manufacture of new 
sports equipment essential to the war 
effort may be kept at a minimum. Mod- 
erate allotments of such materials will be 
required to sustain sports activities essen- 
tial to the maintenance of our fighting 
fronts and our production Iines. 
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President 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., and Wilson Athletic Goods 
Mfg. Co., Inc., Chicago, New York and other leading cities 
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THE NEGRO’S SHARE 
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A Study of Income, Consumption, Housing 
and Public Assistance 


By Richard Sterner 


This is the third volume to be published in the Negro in 
American Life Series, sponsored by the Carnegie Corporation. 
In this volume vital data heretofor buried in important socio- 
logical research projects plus much new material have been 
brought together to provide a definitive and revealing picture 
of the extent to which the Negro shares in the Amecican 
standard of living. Everyone coneerned with the growing prob- 
lems of racial antagonism and democratic ways of dealing 
with them is sure to find this exhaustive, and constructive con- 
tribution indispensable. $4.50 


ECONOMIC FREEDOM 


A Democratic Program 
By Charles E. Noyes 


This discussion of the economic difficulties and tendencies in 
this country is keyed to the theme of how personal freedom 
and a system of truly free enterprise can be most fully as- 
sured. The influences of the war, of war financing, of govern- 
ment control of industry, of public planning, to the future of 
our economic system are considered in a novel and constructive 
way. The author outlines in a helpful way the precise areas of 
economic conflict and tension which must be met by political 
and economic measures in the near future if economic freedom 
is to be preserved. $2.50 


CONSUMERS IN WARTIME 


By Leland J. Gordon 


Professor of Economics, Denison University and 
a Director of Consumers Union of the U.S. A. 


Here is a timely family guide to the difficulties every con- 
sumer faces in wartime. Problems of the quantity and quality 
of needed goods, of rationing, of intelligent purchasing under 
present conditions, are here faced realistically and helpfully. 
Women householders will find that a reading of this volume 
ean save them time, money and exasperation while helping 
them to contribute their part in the necessary shift-over to 
wartime buying and consuming methods, $1.75 


UNCLE SAM VERSUS INFLATION 


By Otto H. Ehrlich 


Here in eighty instructive and semi-amusing cartoons, with brief 
and simple supporting text, is portrayed both the problem of 
inflation and the ways of meeting it. In a manner that makes 
a complicated economic subject easy for every reader to under- 
stand, the entire problem of inflation—what it is, how it is 
caused, why it is a threat, how it can be offset—is vividly 
presented for the guidance of every citizen who wants to know 
what methods he should support to prevent his buying dollar 
from losing its purchasing value. $2.00 


COURAGE FOR CRISIS 
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By Bonaro W. Overstreet 


In previous volumes Mrs. Overstreet has demonstrated her 
unusual skill in showing how the simple and homely experiences 
of life can be pointed toward lessons of personal confidence 
and courage in these trying times. This volume will give a 
lift to the spirit of everyone who wants practical guidance on 
restoring self-confidence, on how to discover our personal stake 
in the world’s future, on how to offset lonliness and personal 
loss. Her message is optimistic and timely and a refreshing 


tonic to al] in need of an understanding and helping ack 
F 1.50 


HISTORY OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


By John M. Brewer and Others 
Now Reduced from $4.00 to $3.00 


Order these books from your bookstore or direct from 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 East 33rd St., New York, 3, N. Y. 


and copyright 1943 by SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC. Publication Office, 34 North 
Hast 19 Street, New York, 3, 
0 at the post office at Bast Stroudsburg, 


cas this i 30 cents; $3 a year; Fo posta 
Wy easbirs, Pa. under the Act of. March. 8, ist. 


ber 3, 1917, authorized Dec. 21, 1921, Printed in U. 8. 


“Just getting the wire laid was a tough problem. Keeping it intact in bombings, 
shellings and adverse weather is a twenty-four-hour proposition. . . . Wire repair 
crews are made up of four men. Three stand guard while the other works.” 

(From story by Sgt. James W. Hurlbut, Marine Corps Combat Correspondent) : f 


Telephone Exehange on Guadaleanal 


Marine communications men built it under Telephone lines are life-lines and produc- 

/ fire. And it has been kept built. The tion lines in a war. Thanks for helping to 
s “Guadalcanal Tel & Tel” covers well over a keep the Long Distance wires open for vital 

| thousand miles of wire. _ calls to war-busy centers. 


That is where some of your telephone mate- 


rial went. It’s fighting on other fronts, too. WA CALLS COME FIRST 


We're getting along with less here so they 


+8 can have more over there. BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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The Gist of It 


A NEWSPAPER MAN ON THE WASHINGTON 
Post, John M. Clark was awarded a Nie- 
nan Fellowship in 1938 which gave him 
ypportunity to study Latin American 
material for a year at Harvard. Later the 
International Labour Office sent him to 
Latin America. He joined the Office of the 
Soordinator of Inter-American Affairs in 
September 1940. His description of what is 
eing done to put a province on its feet, 
page 245, gives a crystal-clear idea of genu- 
ine rehabilitation work. 


Max LERNER HAS GREAT INFLUENCE AS 
teacher, writer, and lecturer. After two years 
as an editor of The Nation, he became pro- 
fessor of political science at Williams Col- 
lege. Now on leave of absence, Mr. Lerner 
iS assistant to the publisher and editorial 
writer on PM. His stimulating article on 
page 250 is the heart of a speech given at 
the St. Louis meeting of the National Con- 
ference of Social Work in April. 


As DIRECTOR OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN 
the Rhode Island Department of Labor, 
Mary Bartlett Dahl administered the state 
prohibition of homework in the jewelry 
and apparel industr‘es and encountered the 
difficulties of enforcing child labor, wage 
and hour laws in industries where home- 
work was not prohibited. Today she is 
editor in the Division of Labor Standards, 
U. S. Department of Labor. Page 252. 


FoR THE PAST SEVEN YEARS, AS DEAN OF THE 
Graduate School and head of the Division 
of Rural Sociology at the State College of 
Washington, Paul H. Landis has studied 
migratory farm labor in the western states. 
On leave of absence, he has recently been 
engaged in planning and administering 
programs for recruiting, training, and plac- 
ing farm labor. Page 256. 


Ir was Grace NAISMITH’S DEEP INTEREST IN 
maternal health that led her to visit the 
birth control clinic at a migrant labor camp 
which she describes on page 260. Mrs. Nai- 
smith is an associate editor of the Reader’s 
Digest. . 


Artuur Katona, WHO ON PAGE 262 DE- 
scribes an interesting mural project on 
which he and his artist wife are at work, is 
head of the department of political science 
at Fort Hays Kansas State College. 


Puerto Rico’s Socialist Party 

To rue Eprror: Marjorie R. Clark’s ex- 
cellent study of the Puerto Rican situation 
in the December Survey Graphic made fre- 
quent reference to the so-called Socialist 
Party of Puerto Rico and the leader, the 
{sland representative in Washington, Bolivar 
Pagan. 

Just for the sake of the record, I should 
like to make note of the fact that the Puerto 
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Rican Socialist Party, which had a most 
honorable beginning and infancy, dis- 
affiliated with the Socialist Party of the 
United States in the Twenties, I think in 
1924. It has since had no connection with 
“the American Socialist Party or, as far as 
I know, with any international organiza- 
tion of socialists. It has unfortunately gone 
© steadily to the right. 

A revolt of younger members of the party 
in favor of a different stand a few years 
ago was defeated. The American Socialist 
Party does not support the Socialist Party 
of Puerto Rico in the attitude which Miss 
Clark describes and criticizes. 

New York NorMan THOMAS 


Re “Sick Men Can’t Fight” 


To tue Eprror: I have read Kathryn Close’s_ 


article in your March issue. Will we solve 
the problem of venereal disease by wiping 
out “illegal houses”? 

We must look squarely at our problem. 
The men in our armed forces are strong, 
healthy and virile; many of them are mar- 
ried. They have been withdrawn from 
normal civilian living and are confined to 


the company of men, put on hard physical 
work, and given good food. Despite all 
suggestion, our soldiers cannot quell the 
powerful sex urge, and they yield to it. 
Many feel decreased regard for danger, 
having the attitude “I may not come back 
anyway.” 

I suggest the legalization of prostitutes 
with health control of both seller and buyer. 
Compel every professional prostitute to 
have a dated health card. Restrict the serv- 
ices of these licensed women to a soldier 
clientele. 

I know how radical such a plan may 
seem to many civilian citizens. But wartime 
measures are justified, if they bring results. 


Brooklyn, N.Y. Barnett Russet, M.D. 


Ir WAS BECAUSE A SYSTEM OF DATED HEALTH 
cards produced little effect on army rates 
of venereal disease contracted in San An- 
tonio that the city closed the houses. The 
spectacular drop in rates since that time 
would seem to indicate that repression, 
accompanied by a well-rounded clinical and 
case-finding program, can be effective. 
KaTHRYN CLOSE 
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PUERTO BOLIVAR 
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EL ORO, ECUADOR’S PROVINCE NAMED FOR GOLD 


' Here the United States is lending a neighborly hand in restoring a land ravaged by 
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Curtain-Raiser in Rehabilitation 


by JOHN M. CLARK 


North Africa now becomes the first great stage for grappling with the 


wreckage of conquest. But two summers ago, planes and machine guns in 


a South American war devastated an ancient area west of the Andes. And 


for over a year, as 40,000 refugees have streamed back to their homes, 


the United States and Ecuador—engineers, agronomists, public health and 


welfare technicians—have joined in a program of recovery-plus:—by the 


director of the Emergency Rehabilitation Division, Office of the Co- 


ordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 


. PAIR OF PRACTICAL Goop NEIGHBORS ARE TRYING OUT A 
mula in South America which may be useful to those 
ho will have the job of rehabilitating rural areas in 
lorth Africa, Asia, and elsewhere around the postwar 


orld. The neighbors are Ecuador and the United States; 


1e place, El Oro. c 

The El Oro project began a year ago under the direction 
f the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. Recently 
ivaged by war and more deeply by economics, the 
rovince of El Oro was beyond the ability of Ecuador to 
sist effectively. Shortages of both men and materials 
scause of the World War have made it no simple task 
wr the United States. Doctors, engineers, and such tech- 
ical personnel are hard to come by today; scarcely more 


yailable are pipe, rails, plows, dredges, and hospital | 


juipment. 

Loath to divert anything from the war effort, the El 
ro mission has held its requisitions on Washington to a 
inimum. And in spite of handicaps, the program is 
jowing results which should last considerably beyond 
=xt fall when the North Americans involved are sched- 
led to return to the United States. 


CUADOR IS A LITTLE COUNTRY WHICH REACHES OUT INTO THE 
acific on the western bulge of South America. As its 
ime indicates, it stands on the equatorial line, blows cold 
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in its mountains and hot on its plains. Rich in Andean 
scenery and fruit-growing coasts, it is poor in such quick- 
cash resources as the oil of Venezuela, the copper of Peru, 
the tin of Bolivia. 

Situated in the southwestern corner of Ecuador is El 

Oro. Between the mangrove swamps of the coast and the 
occidental Andes, it spreads out in a flat plain. This in- 
habited portion comprises about half of the province’s 
5,600 square kilometers. Its population is mestizo, a cross 
of Indian and Spanish. Pizarro, hunting for the gold of 
the Incas, first landed on the coastal islands four centuries 
ago. ; 
"The soil is rich. It produces bananas and excellent cocoa, 
but the loss of El Oro’s world market years ago re-con- 
signed its people to a poverty which contrasts ironically 
with a province named for gold. Its gateway and wharf 
is Puerto Bolivar, capable of receiving ocean steamers. 
But Puerto Bolivar is undeveloped, with cane houses 
planted on stilts. _ 

What brought this remote, little-known province into 
hemisphere significance is the fact that El Oro lies on the 
long-undefined border with Peru. The two nations dis- 
puted their frontier for 125 years without decision. In 
July 1941, the quarrel flared into armed conflict. The bulk 
of 40,000 Orenses (as the people of El Oro are called) 
fled to the mountains or (Continued on page 248) 
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Towns are being rebuilt. The bamboo houses were burned during the invasion 


p agriculture and a cottage industry are being developed for a people whose average daily income w 25 . 
was cents 


Restoring a 
Waste Land 


The activities of relief and long-range 
rehabilitation in El Oro so impressed 
one Orense that he wanted to know 
how he could buy stock in this flour- 
ishing enterprise. He learned that he, 
as one of the forty thousand inhabi- 
tants of the province, was already a 


full-fledged stockholder. 


First steps 
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F> | Two countries build a better future for these children 
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and vaccines 


(continued from page 245) 
toward Guayaquil and the towns of the sierra above. 

To a hemisphere faced by attack from the Axis 1n both 
its oceans, the dispute loomed as an Achilles heel. This 
was emphasized after the bombing of Pearl Harbor, which 
for a brief moment threatened to turn the Pacific into a 
Japanese lake. Ecuador owns the Galapagos Islands, five 
hundred miles due west of its coast in the Pacific. Under 
the circumstances, Galapagos became a potential doorway 
for the Japanese into the Western Hemisphere. 

For this and other reasons, the border dispute was very 
much in the minds of the foreign ministers of the Ameri- 
cas, meeting in Rio de Janeiro in January 1942. They 
offered their services, the dispute was settled and joint 
frontier commissions are still at work. 


First, Immediate Relief 


By Marcu 1942, 40,000 rEFUGEE ORENSES WERE CROWDING 
back to the province by boat and mule. They had been 
forced to sell practically all possessions to keep body and 
soul together, notwithstanding the valiant work of the 
government, Red Cross, and people of Ecuador, who built 
camps for children in the highlands and attempted other 
measures of relief. The refugees returned to a waste land. 
Livestock, tools, and food supplies were gone; the outworn 
railway and power systems were crippled; typhoid, dysen- 
tery, and malaria waited in the polluted rivers that pro- 
vided the only water supply, in the neglected houses and 
in the weed-choked mosquito-breeding streets. 

The plight of the Orenses was more than their over- 
burdened government could cope with alone. Implement- 
ing its policy of inter-American collaboration, the United 
States offered to lend a hand; the offer was accepted. A 
mission was promptly dispatched, headed by Charles 
O'Neill of the coordinator’s staff. Accompanying him was 
another staff officer, Robert Nichols, an agriculturist with 
sub-tropical experience, and Henry Baker, dean of disaster 
relief organization for the American Red Cross. 

The first job was immediate relief. Before the commis- 
sion left Washington it got off a substantial air shipment 
of quinine, vaccines, sulfa drugs, and other medical sup- 
plies to the stricken area. Food stocks were almost non- 
existent in the province and measures had to be taken 
promptly to meet actual and widespread hunger. On 
arrival in Ecuador, the commissioners bought and shipped 
from Guayaquil forty tons of rice, potatoes, beans, salt, 
sugar, onions, evaporated milk, and lard, assorted and in- 
dividually boxed to meet the needs of more than a 
thousand families of eight for two to three weeks. Soap 
and cooking utensils were also shipped to the province, 
and more than 1,500 machetes, shovels, saws and axes. 

To speed the distribution, the railway workers of El 
Oro broke precedent by working on Easter Sunday from 
seven in the morning until eleven at night, with the full 
blessing of the clergy. Five hundred men went to work 
promptly as sanitary squads in all the towns to cut brush 
and clean streets as a check to the omnipresent malaria. 
Thus, slowly, the wheels of the province were set turning 
again. Given half a hand, Ecuador fell eagerly to the 
task of reviving El Oro. 


Getting a Rehabilitation Program Under Way 


WITH FOOD PROVIDED FOR THE HUNGRY, AND MEDICINE FOR 
the sick, attention could be given the more fundamental 
problem of rehabilitation. Here was a people over- 
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whelmed by malnutrition, intesunal parasites, malaria, 
and other tropical diseases; who lived in split-bamboo 
houses incapable of screening; who drank water lugged 
from contaminated rivers; whose hospitals were sagging 
frames sometimes lacking even a clinical thermometer; 
whose main roads became impassable for months during 
the rainy season; of whom one third above the age of 
fourteen could not read or write; whose average income 
before the border fighting was below twenty-five Ameri- 
can cents a day. 

This was the slow devastation of poverty, rather than 
war, but the effects were not unsimilar. The province, 
however, is potentially rich in agricultural land, in stands 
of timber, in coastal fisheries. Once it had exported great 
quantities of first class golden cocoa; at that time there 
were ten million cocoa trees in production. Witchbroom 
disease and declining world prices have brought that down 
to five million trees, producing at a reduced rate. Today, 
owing partly to the war and partly to the rehabilitation 
program which has brought in workers,- production 
figures are rising and augur a sounder basic economy for 
El Oro. 

To repair not only the physical damage but something 
of the long disintegration of poverty and sickness, the 
American commission drew up a program in collaboration 
with the Ecuadoran government. It has three principal 
sections—agriculture, public health, public works: agri- 
culture to feed the people and help them increase their 
earnings, since this is a farming province; public works to 
drain swamps, open up roads, rebuild towns, keep the 
railroad in shape and improve systems for water supply, 
sewage and garbage disposal; medicine to raise the stand- 
ards of public health and reduce the sickness that afflicts 
eight out of ten Orenses. 

For this long-range rehabilitation, the Office of the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs allotted the sum o 
$500,000 and through its Emergency Rehabilitation Divi- 
sion provided the technicians. These included: Allen Ed- 
wards, West Pointer who organized relief of the Yellow 
River flood and famine of 1931-32 before business took. 
him to Latin America; John Lassiter, with a long record 
of emergency relief service sandwiched into twenty years ~ 
of administrative work in the Caribbean; Philip Ovalle, ~ 
Colombia-born, Columbia-trained physician who fashioned _ 
a second Gorgas miracle in an oil camp on the upper 
Magdalena; Lee Hunsinger, with thirty years of tropical 
experience as a banana engineer; Gardner Gantz who 
learned his practical engineering at Cerro de Pasco, Peru 
and Venezuela; Angel Sandoval, Honduran-born graduate 
of New Mexico’s agricultural school who was recruited 
from the Soil Conservation Service; William Howard, 
tropical livestock specialist; Kalervo Oberg, anthropologist 
who moved from the African veldt to rural economics in — 
the southwestern states; Angela McCutcheon, social work- ~ 
er of Uruguayan extraction who had specialized in work 
among Spanish speaking groups in New York City; 
Isabel Needham and Helen Freeman, nurses who learned 
their Spanish and a great deal more dealing with Spanish 
war casualties, the former with the American Friends — 
Service Committee. The list is incomplete but it indicates 
the type of men and women who are forging out the new 
bases for inter-American accord. Equally important to 
the success of the effort are the cooperating Ecuador 
government officers, who joined their colleagues from 
the United States in calling on the Pan American Sanitary 
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Bureau for the benefit of its long experience in improving 
living conditions throughout the hemisphere. ‘ 

One of the chief goals of the mission has been to train 
those who must carry on the program in after years. 
Young Ecuadorans have been employed wherever possible 
to combine work and training. Also, the program has 
been designed to make as little demand as possible for 
imported mechanical equipment. It was felt to be more 
important that local people gain experience and do the 
job with materials at hand than that the project should 
have a high finish. 


Fundamentals in Agriculture 


THE PROGRAM GOT UNDER WAY IN JULY. By THE END OF 
1942 it had enlisted the services of these Ecuadorans: seven 
engineering students whom the Guayaquil and Quito 
universities will grant a year’s academic credit, six 
physicians, four nurses, and an orderly, fourteen agricul- 
tural trainees, and thirty general apprentices. The labor 
yroll is now well over a thousand people, who are paid 
at a scale laid down by the Department of Labor in Quito. 
In the field of agriculture, the mission has set out with 
the cooperation of the Ecuadoran government to diversify 
crops, teach subsistence farming, improve bloodlines of 
livestock, help the smallest farmers through loans and 
demonstrations of modern techniques. The mission ac- 
quired a seventy-five-acre tract for a demonstration farm; 
a model acclimation pavilion and poultry house have al- 
ready been built, a dairy and abattoir are under way. 
Twenty-five acres of the farm have been planted with 
fodder crops. Hotbeds are producing seedlings for dis- 
tribution to the farmers. Demonstration gardens have been 
established throughout the province to promote vegetable 
production. Hundreds of small loans, up to $100 and 
generally in kind, have been made to the small farmers 
through representative committees. They are repaying in 
kind—birds for eggs, sucklings for sows. 
_ One of the most significant agricultural projects is the 
introduction of a fiber industry, for whose product there 
is considerable demand both in the province and the out- 
side world, now that the Philippines have been cut off as 
a source. A ten-acre tract has been planted as a provincial 
nursery; stations have been set up to demonstrate decor- 
‘ication of the fiber and its processing into rope and sacks. 
It promises to become a cottage industry of considerable 
ir to the little farmer as well as the local in- 
dustrialist. It may serve to keep money in the province 
and become a profitable export commodity as well. - 
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had taken a ship- 
to Venezuela for 


seawall, had taken back much of the little land that had 
been wrested from the ocean to make a mudflat a town. 
Today the seawall stands solid again. Along the water- 
front ten thousand square meters have been filled in with 
oyster shells brought by canoemen from surrounding is- 
lands, another three thousand square meters have been 
completed to grade. 


*. At one time, when a shortage of this precious filling 


material threatened, an old Indian sunning himself on 
the beach mentioned oyster shell mounds in the swamps 
“taller than the highest tree.” At first this was dismissed 
as an old man’s tale. Subsequent investigation proved his 
description to be literally correct. Twenty kilometers 
down the coast, members of the mission found the re- 
mains of a pre-Inca Indian settlement built of millions of 
cubic feet of oyster shell, enough to make a dozen Puerto 
Bolivars. The find has been called to the attention of 
archeologists for scientific excavation. 

Sewage disposal projects, chiefly in the form of pit 
privies, are also under way. Water systems are being over- 
hauled for all the main towns. Simultaneously, projects 
are being pushed for garbage collection and disposal sys- 
tems, drainage and mosquito control work, repair of the 
rolling stock and roadbed of the railroad system. A fund 
of $25,000 has been allotted to the government for recon- 
struction of public buildings. Provincial feeder-road sites 
are being surveyed and the mission has contributed toward 
construction of a trunk highway to the interior which will 


be finished by the end of the year. The new roads will 
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What Makes Wartime Morale 


is the nation’s morale as good as it should be 


by MAX LERNER 


in the second year of the 


war? An inspiring appraisal of our strength and weaknesses by the author 


of “It Is Later Than You Think.” 


THE QUESTION OF WHAT MAKES WARTIME MORALE IS AN 
utterly simple one. If a people has greatness in it, it will 
be great in war as it is in peace. If a social system gives 
room to its people to expand economically, if the whole 
intellectual and moral climate is free and spacious rather 
than petty and fearful, then the people have a chance for 
their sense of greatness to operate. 

I do not believe that America lives up to these condi- 
tions. It has done an effective job in organizing its in- 
dustrial and military resources and even its moral 
resources, but a good deal remains to be done. There 
are still too many conditional Americans in this country 
—those who would like to see us win the war on the con- 
dition that Russia loses it; or that the British lose it; or 
that the Negroes lose it; or that the Jews lose it; or that 
the New Deal loses it; and above all, that President 
Roosevelt loses it. When there are still such groups of 
conditional Americans in the second year of the war, the 
situation is not one of healthy morale. 


Kernels of Truth 


‘THE BEGINNING OF WISDOM IN WARTIME MORALE Is TO 
know who the enemy is and who the enemy is not. The 
enemy is not labor, or the bureaucrats in Washington, or 
the Russians, the British, or President Roosevelt. The 
enemy is the Nazis who have to be killed in Europe and 
the Japanese who have to be killed in the Far East—and 
the.business of killing Nazis and Japanese is difficult and 
arduous; but beyond this the enemy is fascism itself— 
fascism as a principle of social organization, fascism as a 
structure of power, fascism as a view of life and a way of 
life. 

But to recognize the enemy is only the beginning of 
wisdom. Many of our morale doctors go about feeling 
the national pulse and taking the national temperature 
_weekly, almost daily. Morale is not created by them. Nor 
is it created by the radio morale strategists and tacticians 
who regard the public mind as their target and words as 
their weapons, who act as if we were so much material to 
be manipulated instead of a mature people with ideas, 
values, passions, and beliefs. Morale is not created by 
balancing the psychic intensity of those various pressure 
groups, nullifying all of them and adding them up to 
ZerOaee: 

Morale is nothing less than the quality of the whole 
people—its sense of the past, its grip on the present, and 
its belief in the future; and if a people does not have these 
qualities, no manipulating of opinion is going to produce 
them. If a social system does not have these qualities, 
then attempts to stimulate hate and patriotism will ulti- 
mately serve no purpose. 

A people must not fool itself, and its leaders must not 
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fool it with partial diagnoses of what is wrong and with 
half solutions. Harold Laski scores these partial diagnoses 
in a new book of his. It does not do to think that the 
trouble with us is too much government and the answer, 
therefore, is laissez faire; that the trouble is the decay of 
religious belief, and the answer more church-going; that 
the trouble is materialism, and the answer is greater 
spiritualism; that the trouble is nationalism and national 
feeling, and the answer the creation of an international 
mind; that the trouble lies in ignorance of .American 
history on the part of our young people, and the answer 
in teaching more factual history. 

All these partial diagnoses and solutions are inadequate. 
Though there is a kernel of truth in every one of them, 
they do not add up to the greatness of a people. That 
greatness comes only when a people has suffered and, suf- 
fering, has understood and, understanding, has demanded 
a share in the shaping of its destiny nationally and inter- 
nationally. I believe that the American people have those 
possibilities today, but they still have a long road to go 
before they reach maturity as a people. 

They still do not understand, for example, the revolu- 
tionary character of the era we live in, an era that is the 
watershed over which flow all the main currents of 
events in the past centuries. They still do not understand 
how the great shaping of events of the past few decades 
have been events that looked toward a future in which 
economic planning is merged with democratic freedom 


and that in turn is merged with world peace. They still” 


have not had elicited from them the greatness which is 
potentially in them. 


The Greatest Enemy 


ONE REASON FOR THIS, IT SEEM$ TO ME, IS THE DOMINANT 


fear that runs throughout our economic ruling classes and | 


affects some of our political governing groups. Fear, to 
my mind, is more a key to what is wrong with wartime 
morale than any other single quality—fear of social 
change, fear of the revolutionary era in which we live, fear 
of the future. 

It is fear that blinds men to the realities around them. _ 
It is fear that causes our governing groups to resent men 
of ability and stature. It is fear that causes them to cower 
before men of vision, and it is fear that causes them to feel 
safe only with mediocrities. It is fear, for example, which 
in my own city of New York recently caused a board of — 
education to veto the appointment of a director of adult 
education because his past experience in adult education 
had been with labor groups. It is fear that causes the head. 
of the Office of Price Administration to say before a com-— 
mittee of Congress that he will no longer have professors _ 
in his administration and will replace them with business- 
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nen. It is fear which causes the Dies committee to aim its 
hafts of inquisition against men whose only sin in the 
vast has been that they have identified themselves with 
yrogressive movements. 

It is fear that causes men to turn away from examining 
heir Own institutions, that makes them suppress any 
Xamuination of institutions by others. It is fear that finds 
very dissenting idea a dangerous thought. It was fear 
vhich, for a long period before the New Deal, kept us 
rom taking the necessary affirmative steps to create an 
-xpanding economy. 

It was fear which led Chamberlain and Daladier and 
ther leaders of the western democracies to sit idly by 
while Hitler rose to power and while the Nazis made a 
tab at world imperialism—fear that the destruction of 
Nazi power might possibly lead to the spread of the 
Soviet idea, or even to the spread of economic democracy. 
tis fear which today dominates the thinking of some of 
pur leaders in the State Department. 

Fear still operates within the American mind, is still the 
greatest enemy we have. Not fear of the Nazis, Japanese, 
wt Italians. Our young men have shown magnificently 
hat they have within them the courage to face over- 
whelming odds, if necessary; that they have the quality 
hat obliterates fear at the moment of action. But war 
Joes curious things with fears. It suppresses and supplants 
many of them. War gives men a new sense of courage as 
hey face the enemy and lifts many to the heights of the 
1eroic; but while it challenges us to rise above the fears of 
he known, it still may leave intact the fears of the un- 
snown. 

It is the fears of the unknown which are the greatest 
snemy today. Fears of what will happen to us after the 
war, fears of the currents of thought and wind of opinion 
hat will sweep over the world, fears of the underlying 
mpulses in ordinary men and women all over the world. 
These fears of the unknown make us what we are today, 
till not wholly a great people, still incapable of measuring 
1p to our potentialities. 

If we could rid ourselves of these basic fears of change 
n our social system and our international system, it would 
mean a vast difference in the attitude that we have toward 
many problems in wartime America. It would mean, for 
xample, a more generous and creative treatment of our 
ninority groups, our Negroes and Jews and others. What 
hey ask is not tolerance but a sense that each of them has 
omething creative and affirmative to contribute to the 
otal stream of American life. 

If we were not dominated by fear, we would have a 
lifferent attitude toward labor. We would see that labor 
s not a group that menaces our institutions, but it is the 
tuff out of which our national greatness must be built— 
he labor of hand and brain, unskilled and skilled labor, 
he labor of professional and managerial groups. 

If we were not dominated by fear we would have today 
different attitude toward our administrative agencies and 
oward the technicians in those agencies, whom we speak 
f as bureaucrats. We would see that every organization 
1as a bureaucracy, and that unless we are able to equip 
ur government with genuine technical and expert ability, 
ve will not be able to master the economic chaos of the 
uture. 

“It is fear which determines today our attitude toward 
overnmental expenditures, which makes us ask, always, 
ow much it will cost to insure security, to insure full em- 
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ployment, instead of asking what will be added to the 
whole strength with which the American people face the 
future. 

It is fear which, today, determines our attitude toward 
our social agencies, which makes us think that every ef- 
fort to alleviate the impact ot an economic system upon 
the underlying population represents in some mysterious 
‘ay a threat to the future. Here are realty groups and 
businessmen appearing before tax boards to argue for a cut 
in social expenditures and in educational budgets, as if the 
real wealth of the nation did not consist in the young 
people whom we are trying to bring up in decency and 
wholeness. Recently I have been trying as an editorial 
writer in New York to follow some of the daily events in 
that vast city. I have learned that there are no arrange- 
ments during wartime for taking care of the children of 
mothers in industry, simply because it would cost the 
businessmen too much. I have learned that it is possible 
for a big city to express its sense of shock and nausea 
when it finds out that girls of thirteen and fourteen have 
been organized into a prostitution ring under the leader- 
ship of a girl of seventeen, but nevertheless to do nothing 
to increase the facilities available for juvenile courts, slum 
clearance, educational institutions, work camps, and play 
camps. 


Four Conditions for Morale 


I THINK WE MIGHT JUST AS WELL UNDERSTAND THAT WE 
shall have neither great wartime morale nor great peace- 
time morale unless we have the basic conditions for them. 
Let me enumerate those conditions briefly. 


First, we must have an expanding economy. By that I 
mean one which is always creating more national income 
and more national wealth, which keeps jobs and employ- 
ment at a maximum, which thinks in terms of production 
for use and not in terms of profit alone. We have an ex- 
panding economy in wartime. The big question is 
whether we can keep and extend it in peacetime. 


Second, we must have an affirmative state, a state that 
thinks in terms of what tasks are to be done and how they 
are to be fulfilled, and takes the necessary power and uses 
the necessary governmental machinery to do them. There 
are those who are fearful that this kind of state will de- 
velop into a dictatorship, but there is no instance in mod- 
ern history where the increase of power in a democratic 
state led to dictatorship. On the contrary, every instance 
in modern history of the creation of dictatorships, whether 
fascist or communist, was an instance in which the going 
regime was incapable of summoning enough power to 
ride the storm. 


Third, we must have a leadership which understands 
that leadership does not mean simply following your 
followers, but blazing a path for your followers; a leader- 
ship that is not afraid to tell the people what needs to be 
done, and not afraid to fit the people into the niche of the 
war society or the peace society where they will be most 
useful. = 


Fourth, it involves a people that has a sense of a great 
stake in the going society. The most magnificent instance 
we have thus far in the war of a people that rose to the 
emergency and threw back an enemy which had over- 
whelming force behind it, is the Russian people. That 


"was in no sense a miracle. The (Continued on page 268) 
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The End of Homework 


How an ancient injustice to women and chil 


industry finally is being righted 


by MARY BARTLETT DAHL 


d workers and to legitimate 
, is here reported by a writer who knows 


at firsthand the sorry results of industrial homework and of attempts to 


regulate it. 


Mrs. TRIPOLE MADE SHIRTS FOR THE SOLDIERS IN 1918, AND 
that is just what she is doing today. She will tell you that 
our soldiers must be better dressed today because the shirts 
she makes are better and there are many more of them. 

In the last war she worked at home. Twice a week she 
went into the factory to get her bundle of ten shirts. The 
first step when she got home was to sort out the pieces, 
twenty-seven to each shirt. Then she put the pieces to- 
gether with her foot-powered sewing: machine, made the 
button holes, and sewed on buttons by hand. In order to 
finish her quota of twenty shirts she had to work a good 
sixty hours a week. The piece rate meant $8.90 for twenty 
shirts, or about 14 cents an hour at top speed. 

Mrs. Tripole was one of 21,000 homeworkers included 
in a study which the Committeé on Women in Industry 
of the Advisory Commission of the Council of National 
Defense made in 1918 of the manufacture of army shirts 
under the homework system in Jeffersonville, Ind. The 
study showed that the average factory worker in one week 
could produce seven times as much as the average home- 
worker. 


Homework—a familiar sight in New York streets b 
Gis avis Wella Wats Diciepraphs by dis: late Lange Gee 
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In the factory, efficient assembly line methods of produc- 
tion were used and wherever possible machine methods 
were substituted for hand methods. Workers were earning 
decent wages and had regular hours. Adequate super- 
vision assured a high standard of output. The home- 
workers, on the other hand, wasted a great deal of time 
waiting in the plant for their bundles and in performing 
operations which would be streamlined in the factory. 
Some of the homeworkers were not sufficiently skilled to 
do the complicated work. They would bring back their 
bundles of shirts, some scarcely begun, some partially 
completed, and some so badly done that they had to be 
ripped up, repaired, or made over in the factory. 

Today Mrs. Tripole works in a factory where she earns 
$25 a week. In the shirt industry, homework has become 
an outmoded system of production. 

It survives in some industries, however, as a means to 
cutthroat competition. The unscrupulous producer finds 
that he can get the housewife in a rear tenement to work 
at wages which he would not dare to offer publicly. This 
source of cheap labor is almost unlimited. 

Usually the women who take this work are desperately — 
poor. Do not picture the homeworker as the craftswoman 
who does the work as a source of creative satisfaction. 
Nor is she the woman who sews a fine seam in idle hours. 
She is the tool of the sweatshop employer who pays starva- 
tion wages to achieve at lower prices the mass production 
that more efficient manufacturers attain by constantly — 
improving work conditions and machine methods of — 
production. He trades on her poverty, which drives her — 
to long hours of work in an effort to make a little more — 
money. Repeated studies have shown that she usually — 
puts in just as many hours as the factory worker—often — 
more—and that somehow she has to sandwich in her 
housework too. The pitifully low wages and the need to | 
increase earnings usually drive her to work all hours of — 
the day and night. 

“And when did you do that work?” one homeworker 
was asked. “During the slack hours at home?” 

“Well, when I started out,” she replied, “I was only 
going to do it to make a few dollars to buy odds and ends 
for the children, what they couldn’t have otherwise. I 
figured each time the work came in, I could make a little 
bit more, and a little bit more. As it was, the house started 
to neglect. When my girl came from school, I said_ 
‘Virginia, will you please make the beds? Virginia, will 
you put the potatoes on?” My husband came in, and he 
said, ‘For goodness sakes, that is all I see is sweaters. 
Throw them sweaters out. We can get along without 
them.’ And that is the truth.” 

Legitimate manufacturers often find that they can- 
not meet this homework competition while maintaining 
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ctary standards of employment. 

Because of this threat to labor stand- 
ds, public groups, trade unions, and 
rward looking employers have for al- 
ost sixty years fought homework as an 
dustrial evil. 

Various methods of control have been 
tempted. In the apparel trades, unions 
cured collective agreements which out- 
wed homework, but it still flourished 
1 non-union shops and unorganized 
reas. Early legislation in this field aimed 
» regulate rather than abolish home- 
ork. But state labor law administrators 
yund that child labor, minimum wage 
nd maximum hour laws could not be 
nforced in the home. 

The National Recovery Administration 
rought a new approach to the problem. 
\ great many of the NRA codes, at the 
isistence of unions and employers alike, 
rohibited homework outright. As a re- 
ult, many homeworkers went to work in 
actories, where they earned better wages 
or shorter hours, while the industrie’ 
njoyed a new stability. 

The death of the NRA meant a rebirth of homework 
umong cutthroat employers. Some of the states then began 
o pass laws designed to wipe out homework, industry by 
ndustry. But the states did not all move at once, and no 
ooner was an employer stopped from homework distribu- 
ion in one state than he started the practice in another. 
The state of New York, under its homework law, has 
ssued prohibitory orders in several industries. But al- 
hough the majority of homework employers are located 
nm that state, this action merely prompted them to send 
their work elsewhere. Records showed that in 1938 New 
York employers were sending homework into twenty- 
eight other states. Federal action was necessary to secure 
regulations applying equally to all employers in an in- 
dustry. 

The government took a step in this direction when it 
prohibited the use of industrial homework on federal con- 
tracts under the Walsh-Healey act, passed in 1936 by 
Congress. While this action was not a wartime measure, 
it has become particularly important now that the govern- 
ment is the chief buyer of almost all industrial products. 
But the law does not cover small contractors or the thous- 
ands of subcontractors who are playing an increasingly 
important part in war production. 

The most effective means of control yet devised has been 
the prohibition of homework in wage orders under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, which controls wages, hours of 
work, and child labor in interstate industry. The wage 
and hour administrator has issued such orders in the 
peor homework industries. 

Here, then, is the homework situation today. ° It has 
been prohibited in some states and in some industries 
inder state law. It is prohibited altogether on work per- 
formed directly under governthent contract. Within the 
ast’ few months it has been prohibited, except for handi- 
apped workers, under the wage and hour law in wage’ 
orders for six industries—in the jewelry, knitted outer- 
ear, women’s and children’s apparel, gloves and mittens, 
ttons and buckles, and handkerchief industries. The 
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Artificial flowers. Hours and pay are not regulated in the home workshop 


Wage and Hour Division has held hearings on the pro- 
posal to prohibit homework in the embroideries industry 
and will announce its decision shortly. 

These prohibitions sound the death knell for industrial 
homework in almost every area where it used to present a 
serious problem. 


From Homework to Factory Work 


SINCE EMPLOYERS IN THESE INDUSTRIES CAN NO LONGER SEND 
out homework, they will adjust to factory production just 
as thousands of other employers have done in other 
industries where homework has become outmoded. 
Employers who have led the way in this adjustment 
report that it presents no insurmountable problems, even 
where homework had been a major source of production. 
For example, one of the largest children’s dress manu- 
facturers who used to employ thousands of homeworkers ' 
says: “We discontinued homework May 23, 1941. Our 
reason was that we felt that it was impossible to assure 
ourselves of complete compliance if homeworkers were 
employed and we wanted that assurance. It was no hard- 
ship at all to discontinue the use of homeworkers and we 
are happier under the new arrangement.” 

Homeworkers, too, as they come into the factory to 


work, will have the advantage of minimum pay, regular 


hours, and overtime rates. The Women’s Bureau and the 
Children’s Bureau of the U. S. Department of Labor in 
1934 made“a study of five industries in which homework 
had been prevalent and was prohibited under the National 
Recovery Administration. Of the former homeworkers, 
79 percent of those interviewed reported that they pre- 
ferred factory work to homework. Interviews showed 
that homeworkers had been able in most cases to arrange 
adequate care for their families when they went to work 
in the factory. Of course, some employers had argued 
that women with young children could never make the 
change. One of these women reported that her employer 
had said to her: “If anybody comes to see you and asks 
what you think about the difference between working in 
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Minimum pay; regular hours, overtime, modern equipment in an efficient factory 


the factory and working at home, be sure you tell them 


‘that you would much rather work at home, because it 


gives you so much more time to take care of your 
children.” 

Here is her reply: “The truth of the matter is, it does 
not give me much more time to take care of my children, 
because when I worked in the factory, I was in the factory 
and did my work. I came home at 5 o’clock and I had 
my time for my home and my children, which I did not 
have when I was compelled to spend every minute of the 
day and evening as well in an attempt to earn enough 
money to keep the home going.” ; 

There have always been, of course, some homeworkers 
who cannot adjust to factory work because of age or 
physical or mental disability, or because they must stay 
home to care for an invalid. The Wage and Hour Division 
has provided for these workers in its recent action. They 
may secure from the division special certificates permitting 
them to continue homework. Handicapped workers, under 
the supervision of a state vocational rehabilitation agency 
or a “sheltered workshop,” can also secure these certificates. 
The special certificate will permit a few hundred people 
to continue working at home, while thousands of home- 
workers will be able to secure better jobs in factories. 
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they were receiving relief at the time, while an additional 


‘ing the previous year. Many more of these homewo 


Some Remaining Loopholes 


Bur THERE ARE STILL A FEW DARK CORNERS 
where homework evils continue. Whether 
these corners eventually will be swept 
clean depends on two things: first, that 
homework be abolished by the Wage and, 
Hour Division in all industries where it 
still exists; second, that present prohibi- 
tions be adequately enforced. 

Unless similar regulations apply to 
allied industries, manufacturers who wish 
to use homeworkers can do so by claim- 
ing to operate in another industry. Home- 
work may again crop up in other highly 
competitive industries and in fly-by-night 
war industries. 

In recent months of 1943, Wage and 
Hour Division inspectors have found 
flagrant violations of the law’s minimum 
wage and overtime requirements in. 
homework in industries where this sys- 
tem of production still is not prohibited. 
One firm, employing twenty-five home- 
workers on garters, suspenders, and cor- 
sets, had to pay approximately $3,500 in 
back wages to make up the difference 
between what the workers received and 
what they should have received under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. Court action 
against an artificial flower firm in Chi- 
cago resulted in a fine of $1,000 and costs 
and payment of $4,562.78 in back wages 
to 138 homeworkers who had been earn- — 
ing only 15 to 20 cents an hour. Serious 
violations were also found in wages and — 
overtime paid to homeworkers employed 
by a hat company, an embroidery com- 
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these inspections, a number of the com- — 
panies have decided voluntarily to 
eliminate homework because it is too — 
hard to regulate or supervise. 
But until homework is prohibited in these industries 
it still, in the words of the administrator, “enables unfair 
elements . . . to circumvent and evade any minimum wage 
order which may be issued . . . and thereby causes loss of — 
business and loss of employment... .” It still means that _ 
homeworkers for a few cents an hour are taking away 
from factory workers jobs that would pay at least a 
minimum rate and overtime. As one homeworker who 
wanted to work “inside” a factory put it, “I wish you 
would try and make them pay more and give us this work. 


inside . . . and then more people would have work and 
they wouldn’t have to go on relief... .” 


High Costs of Homework 


HOMEWORK EARNINGS HAVE OFTEN HAD TO BE SUPPLEMENTED 
by public relief. Interviewed in Chicago in 1936, 165 
amilies out of some 800 doing homework admitted that 


48 families said they had received relief at some time dur- 
families may have been on the relief rolls, but they we 


reluctant to admit it in the fear that the interviewer re 
resented a relief agency and would deduct home 


earnings from relief grants. The New York Department 
of Labor, interviewing homeworkers in the artificial 
flower industry in 1938, found that out of 139 families de- 
pendent on homework for self-support, 94, or 68 percent, 
were receiving aid from public funds. Here again the 
families were afraid to admit that they were on relief and 
the figures presented are probably an understatement. 

When the state pays relief to homeworkers employed 
full time at wages too low for subsistence, it is in reality 
subsidizing the employer, who is evading his responsibility 
to pay a living wage. 

The Wage and Hour Division has tried to enforce mini- 
mum wages in homework and found that it cannot be 
done. That is why the prohibition has been placed in 
wage orders. 

Factory records are open to inspection and are not easily 
falsified. But to enforce the law in homework, inspectors 
have to visit each of thousands of individuals, in scattered 
tenements and farmhouses. 

The homeworker can be threatened with loss of work 
for telling the truth about her earnings. As one home- 
worker explained: “My boss sent for me and asked me to 
sign a statement that I made 35 cents and hour. I said, 
‘I can’t do it, because I don’t make it,’ and he said, ‘I’m 
sorry, Mrs. Blank, no more work for you... .” 

Another homeworker wrote to the Wage and Hour 
Division: “We are still not being paid according to the 
law. We big fools say we make 35 cents an hour because 
we were threatened to say that. If we said anything else 
we would be discharged. Everybody is afraid to admit the 
truth because we are afraid our names would be revealed 
to the big boss.” 

These two speak for thousands of other homeworkers. 

Homeworkers are supposed to keep track of the hours 
that they work in handbooks issued by the division. Then, 
when the employer fills in the price paid for work, simple 
division should show whether the hourly rate equals the 
minimum set by the law. An equally simple piece of 
arithmetic, however, enables the employer to estimate the 
time in which the work would have to be done in order to 
provide minimum pay, and to fill in that figure for the 
worker. Cross examination of a homeworker produced 
this conversation: 


Q: When they [homeworkers] are returning the work, 
who marks the time that it took you in the book? 

A: The girl that gives the work out. 

Q: Does she ask you each time? 

_A: How long it took me? Sometimes she does. 


In other words, hour records in these handbooks are filled 
out by formula, without even asking the homeworker 
how long she actually worked. 

Many employers do not even secure handbooks for their 
homeworkers or keep their names on the firm’s books as 
employes. Even when names appear on the payroll, they 
are frequently followed by wrong addresses—like other 
low income families, homeworkers move often; other 
workers, fearful of being taken off relief rolls because of 
meager homework earnings, give false names and ad- 
dresses. And for every name on the payroll there is no 
way of knowing how many members of the homeworker’s 
family or how many of her neighbors really worked on 
the goods. ; 

Young children often help out on homework opera- 
tions, although the wage and hour law prohibits child 
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labor. The Wage and Hour Division, in the year ending 
June 30, 1942, found 4,083 children working in violation 
of the child labor provisions of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act; 609, or 15 percent, of these children were industrial 
homeworkers. Since the division cannot station an in- 
spector in every home where industrial work is being 
done, there is no way of knowing how many children 
ually do this illegal work, but there is no doubt that 
thousands more than the 609 actually discovered in 1942 
are ruining young eyes and missing out on school work 
because of it. For example, the New York newspaper PM 
on August 12, 1940, published pictures showing a family 
group, including young children, working at button card- 
ing, and also a picture of a twelve-year-old girl sewing 
buttons on cards under street lights in Hoboken, N. J., a 
common practice in that city during the summer months. 

To detect all of these violations, inspectors must know 
who is employed, where the employe can be located, how 
many hours he works, and what hourly earnings he re- 
ceives. Inspectors report that it is usually impossible to 
secure all of this information for homeworkers, but that 
what information can be secured invariably reveals viola- 
tions. In fact, the very existence of homework usually 
indicates a lack of compliance with the wage and hour 
law. 

The public can do little to prevent such violations of 
law and human decency so long as homework is allowed 
to continue. But homework prohibitions are now effective 
in the majority of industries accustomed to using that 
system of production. The public can be on the lookout 
for bootleg homework and report it to the Wage and 
Hour Division. And it can urge that homework prohibi- 
tions be extended to all industries. 


Homework Is A COMMUNITY AFFAIR. IF IT CROPS UP IN ONE 
back flat, it is sure to spread through the neighborhood 
like a contagious disease. It is bound to come to the at- 
tention of local public welfare agencies. The first reaction 
of the public may be that these people need the work, even 
if it does bring them but a few dollars a week. But home- 
workers who do this work for a few cents an hour are 
taking jobs away from factory workers who would be paid 
40 cents or more an hour, with time and one half after 
forty hours a week. In many cases the homeworker her- 
self could get such a job in the factory if her employer 
were forced to reorganize his production on that basis. A 
single factory worker can easily earn in one week as much 
as a whole family of homeworkers. The eighteen-year- 
old daughter who works in a factory can bring home more 
pay than she and her mother and her younger sisters 
earned together in homework. And their home will no 
longer be turned into a sweatshop. Homework merely 
adds to the misery of poverty; it does not relieve it. 
Homework is a symptom of economic maladjustments. 
Its elimination is vital to the enforcement of existing wage, 
hour, and child labor standards. It will assist a few highly 
competitive industries, marked in the past by inefficient 
and anti-social employment methods, to organize produc- 
tion on a sounder basis. This action is in line with the 
policy of using available manpower at full effectiveness 
in the wartime labor shortage; and it will prevent a 
revival of sweatshop exploitation during postwar adjust- 
ment. Finally, to eliminate homework will help clear, the 
way for full employment under good working conditions 
on which depends the attainment of Freedom from Want. 
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Recruited in the Mississippi Valley and transported by the government, field hands arrive in the Far West 


Men for the Farm 


by PAUL H. LANDIS 


Beside the soldier and the war industry worker, the American farmer 


finds his place as a key man in the war effort of the United Nations. Can 


we give him the help he must have to harvest this season’s crucial crop? 


Ir Is A LITTLE DIFFICULT FOR AMERICANS TO SEE THE FARM 
worker as a key man in our war economy, for we have 
just left behind that nightmarish decade in which farm 
workers were mice, not men. Then their despicable plight 
became the theme of the “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” of this 
century. We called them “migs,” “fruit tramps,” “auto- 
mobile gypsies,” “rubber tramps,” “Okies,” “Arkies,” and 
“bums,” when those tens of thousands of starved-out 
migrants were drifting into the broad Willamette, San 
Joaquin, Sacramento and Yakima Valleys, and into ever 

irrigated county of the Far West. Even in 1940 and 1941 
the Tolan committee was publishing thousands of pages 
of testimony exposing the plight of destitute interstate 
migrants. 

Then came the war. Surplus youth long dammed up 
in rural areas quickly found a place in the armed forces, 
or in industries producing war goods. A shortage of farm 
labor brought early in 1942 prospective crop losses, 
threatened milk shortages, auction sales for the dispersal 
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of dairy herds in Union Flat, Higgins Grove, and Davis 
Ridge. With rationing and threats of rationing the 
American public—so recently urbanized that it has been 
inclined to treat its farm ancestors and contemporary 
rural brothers with disdain—began to feel that the farmer 
and his hired man were “right guys.” The urbanite would 
like to have a few for confidential friends now that the 


‘meat locker is getting empty. 


Six months or a year from now, we may wake up some 
morning thinking the farm worker is as important as the 
soldier. We shall, if we keep our army, our war workers, 
our fighting allies, and the impoverished famine-stricken 
areas where Hitler’s heel has walked, fed as we can and — 
must feed them. 

We have not awakened yet. The facts are that between 
September 1941 and September 1942, 1,615,000 farm work- 
ers and operators left farms to go into the armed forces or — 
into industry. Many farm youth volunteered because they 
were persecuted in their communities for being farmers 
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ver than war workers or soldiers. Of the more than a 
lion and a half leaving farms, some 694,000 entered the 
iy and the other 921,000 shifted to non-farm jobs. Of 
group which discarded the old straw hat, 381,000 were 
n operators or managers; the rest were farm workers. 
‘ardily the War Manpower Commission was pushed 
» issuing Directive XIV in the late fall of 1942 de- 
ing essential dairy and poultry workers. Then, as pub- 
sentiment rolled up, the commission provided for the 
erment of all farm workers engaged in the production 
essential food and fiber crops until replacements could 
found or trained for the job. Between November and 
l-April, 1,012,302 farm workers were deferred and it is 
mated that.another 2,000,000 will be deferred before the 
| of the year. 
Now every federal organization that can make any 
itimate or illegitimate claim to priority on the farm 
or problem is asking to have a hand in studying or ad- 
uistering some phase of it. Governors of the various 
‘es are most anxious to let the farmer know that they 
doing something to provide him with workers. Na- 
yal church bodies, service clubs, youth organizations, 
men’s organizations, Chambers of Commerce, and 
ny other groups are sponsoring activities in this field. 
00 little is done to help the farmer get labor in 1943 it 
1 be because there are too many mixing the brew, 
her than too few. 
\fter many false starts the federal government finally 
; established an organization that probably will be ef- 
tive in coordinating the farm labor program for 1943. 
ider Food Administrator Chester Davis, the program 
to be directed by Lieutenant Colonel Jay L. Taylor, 
nuty food administrator. Acting for him in the states 
il be the Cooperative Agricultural Extension Service. 
uns call for a U. S. Crop Corps of 3,500,000 to include 
yan men, women, and youth. The Woman’s Land 
my will have both year-round and seasonal workers; 
ranized school youth will be known as the Victory 


Farm Volunteers. Each group will have an insignia, and 
a uniform has been tentatively accepted for the Woman’s 
Land Army. Extension Service plans call for the estab- 
lishment of farm labor placement centers in 10,0UU com- 
munities. The migratory labor program, involving trans- 
portation of workers on seasonal contracts, will be oper- 
ated directly from Washington. 


From Labor Surplus to Labor Shortage 


IN THOSE FAR-OFF DAYs OF 1930 to 1938, HUNDREDS OF 
thousands of workers followed the harvests and three men 
were available for every job. California alone had 150,000 
migrant workers doing the work of 50,000. This summer, 
if it were not for federal action, there would be three 
farm jobs for every man. 

In the Thirties we sent home Mexican immigrants who 
had become public charges; this year in midwinter we 
had some 6,000 Mexican nationals in Arizona and Cali- 
fornia, most of them helping clean up the 1942 cotton 
crop, all of them transported into the country on a 
temporary contract at the expense of our federal govern- 
ment, with a guaranteed minimum wage of 30 cents an 
hour. Now the public asks for Japanese from the War 
Relocation Centers, petty criminals from the jails, con- 
scientious objectors from their camps, to help on farms. 
And some urge the release of war prisoners, for the detail 
of soldiers in training to the harvest fields, and for the 
provision of harvest furloughs for men with farm experi- 
ence. 

During the Thirties, the migratory hoards wandered 
aimlessly on the trail of rumored jobs. Now extensive 
movements of farm workers are escorted by the govern- 
ment. From Missouri, Arkansas, and Oklahoma during 
the drought-depression Thirties, the dispossessed flocked 
into Arizona and California by the tens of thousands, and 
at the border of the “sunkist state” many encountered 
blockades. Now the government is recruiting and ship- 
ping in workers, cost of transportation and subsistence 


April and May Mexican nationals were sent by the trainload each week to meet the demand for farm labor in California 
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high schools almost half a million non-farm boys | 
and girls were given orientation training designed 
to teach them something about wages, working | 
relationships, safety, and other general problems ) 
they will need to understand before taking their 
places on farms this summer. 


The Help the Farmer Needs 


UNFORTUNATELY, GOOD GENERAL FARM WORKERS, 
like “gentlemen,” cannot be made in a day. Those 
with experience and skill have in too many cases 
gone into the armed forces or into war industries 
where they are beyond the reach of the farmer 
even with inflated wages for farmhands ranging 
from $60 to as high as $225 a month with house, — 
garden space, milk, and in many cases other | 
perquisites furnished. 

Farmer Higgins cannot offer a 40-hour week, 
or even a 48-hour week with time and a half for 
overtime. Old Jerse must be milked and fed twice 
a day, seven days a week, and according to local 
custom Old Jerse is to be milked at 4 a.m. sharp, 
and her milk cooled and on someone’s doorstep 
post-haste. An ambitious worker must find the 
rural setting compatible indeed to seek an agricul- 
tural job, even with the patriotic appeal thrown 
in—and until recently it was considered more 
patriotic to be in war industry or at a desk in 
Washington than on the farm. 

In mid-January the Department of Agriculture 
_ sponsored an M-day to mobilize every American 
Photos courtesy Visalia Times-Delta farmer to the level of maximum production. But 

Recruits from Arkansas and Louisiana at the farm labor training cen- in the face of this effort ‘there are threats from 
Cee acerca ls ge to nissan many communities that there will be idle farms 
and idle acres on working farms at a time when 
paid by the federal treasury. The drought migration from every pound of food and fiber is needed in Africa, in 
the Northern Plains into the Pacific Northwest is replaced Europe, and in Asia, and for civilians here at home. } 
by a government-sponsored migration from the Mississipp1 The idle acres of 1943 will not be fallow because of lack 
Valley, and farmers compete with the shipyards and the of credit; government credit for agricultural production 
lumber industry for the rapidly diminishing flow of has flowed like water. There is some shortage of fencing 
workers from the few remaining pockets where prolific and of farm machinery, because agriculture was not until 
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population strains haye overstocked their territory. recently placed high enough on the priority list to obtain ~ 
For fifteen years the skills of rural America have gone _ its reasonable share of critical materials. There is a short- 
begging and strong hands have age of fertilizer and of protein 


waited for opportunity to work. 
This spring in farm labor train- 
ing schools, sponsored by state 
departments of vocational edu- 
cation under a grant to the U. 
S. Office of Education, some 
6,000 men enlisted for year- 
round farm work were taught 
to milk with machines, to run 
tractors and other farm ma- 
chinery, to handle water in 
irrigation ditches. More than 
600 schools for training women 
and other inexperienced farm 
laborers are now operating. In 
several thousand garages and 
makeshift centers, courses were 
offered out-of-school people in 
tractor repair, food production, 
building construction, and 
so on, while in thousands of 


concentrates for poultry and 
livestock feed, but the real 
bottleneck is farm labor. 

Son John was called to the 
army. Dad and mom gave up 
the struggle when this hap-- 
pened. They could no longer 
get up at four and milk ten 
cows, then do the field work, — 
and milk the cows again at 
night. They sold the cows and > 
did what crop farming they 
could. In another case, Slim, | 
the trusted hired man, has been 
drafted and there is no one to 
replace him. In specialty crop 
areas there is the fear that the 
migrants will not return this 
year. Will the migrant brave. 


= et 3 the tire and gasoline shortage 
arning to use hot caps at Visalia training center eis any reward the farmer can 


. 
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Camp for migrant agricultural workers at Shafter, Calif., 


offer? The farmer doubts it. 

The ancient jalopy, traditional means of transportation 
of the migrant family workers, has long since used up its 
spare tire. Gas rationing is rigid. If the government fails 
to transport to the farmer some 150,000 to 250,000 workers 
this season as compared with 3,000 domestic workers, 
6,000 Mexicans, and about 1,000 Canadians provided for 
the 1942 harvest, he is lost. 

In 1942 the farm labor situation in many rural neigh- 
borhoods was not as bad as farmers, especially organized 
farm groups, meant to have Washington and the public 
believe. The cry of farm labor shortage was the old trick 
of yelling before the razor strap begins to hurt. But there 
is more to it than that. The farm bloc wants higher prices 
for farm products, and the labor shortage, which makes 
the farmer pay high wages, is a strong argument and one 
that is just a little embarrassing to the administration 
which has been more than generous with industrial 
unions. Organized groups of farm operators have made 
the most of the farm labor argument and sometimes 
stretched it a little. 

Some farmers had a hard time getting workers last 
season. Some farmers, like some employers in other oc- 
cupations, always have trouble keeping workers. In times 
when labor is abundant even these employers can get 
workers, but when labor is scarce, they are left out. 

The farmer, one of the most individualistic employers 
in the United States, likes to have workers who can do 
the job without instruction or help. If the worker proves 
to be less efficient than the one he is used to hiring, he 
is inclined to dismiss him rather than to try to correct 
or train him. Farmers have been accustomed to an un- 
limited source of supply and to picking over the group 
until they get one that fits. Now it is necessary that they 
put up with less skilled workers who must be trained or 
it least directed until they master the essentials. 


- Lange for FSA 
one of a number built by the Farm Security Administration 


There is a good deal to be said for the farmer’s po- 
sition on the use of unseasoned labor. Many people who 
want to get farm jobs nowadays, especially city people, 
are just too green ever to be worth anything on a general 
farm. It would take them half a lifetime to learn the 
things that any good farm worker takes for granted. One 
can scarcely let every greenhorn practice on a good herd 
of milk cows—he would soon dry them up—or handle 
a young team on an expensive, irreplaceable machine. 
One cannot blame the farmer too much for his hard- 
headedness in dealing with inexperienced labor. 

The farmer doubts the ability of the government to 
find and transport to him in time workers who can do 
the work required in 1943. Yet during late 1942 and early 
1943 the Farm Security Administration moved to him 
almost 10,000 workers on seasonal contracts to harvest 
1942 crops—from Kentucky to the sugar beet fields of 
Michigan; from Missouri and the lower Mississippi Delta 
areas to the cotton fields of Arizona, California, and New 
Mexico; from Canada to the potato fields of Aroostook 
County, Maine; from Old Mexico to the cotton and beet 
fields of California, and to the long staple cotton fields 
of Arizona;-from Arkansas and the lower Mississippi 
Valley to Florida for the winter crops. 


Recruits for the 1943 Farm Front 


THROUGHOUT THE WINTER, THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL- 
ture made plans for meeting the exigencies of the 1943 
crop season. In late April and early May almost 2,000 
Mexican nationals were being shipped in weekly train- 
loads to meet, primarily, the demand for California's spe- 
cialized crops. The goal for the 1943 season is 50,000 Mexi- 
can nationals. In April, Jamaicans also were brought in, 
and plans called for 10,000 to 20,000 Jamaicans and 5,000 
to 10,000 Bahamans to meet the needs of Florida’s truck 
farms and those of other special- (Continued on page 270) 
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The Birth Control Nurse 


by GRACE NAISMITH 


Women among the migrant agricultural workers in the West—mothers: 


“all frailed out” from having too many children in quick succession— 


have found a reliable family friend in Mildred Delp, itinerant nurse, 


Mitprep DELP, A SOFT-SPOKEN, WARMHEARTED SOUTHERN 
nurse, has traveled 85,000 miles in the past tour years 
teaching migrant mothers in California how to plan their 
families. Some 15,000 of these women have attended her 
meetings, and she has interviewed personally and given 
birth control information to more than 6,000. 

As field consultant for the Planned Parenthood Federa- 
tion of America, Miss Delp has set up fifty medically 
supervised birth control centers in California. Her achieve- 
ment is unique in the history of the birth control move- 
ment. It is becoming increasingly significant as more and 
more women are needed in agricultural work. And while 
an increasing birthrate in wartime is certainly desirable, 
it is obvious, as one Okie mother put it, that “a pragnet 
woman jes’ ain’t much good in the crops.” 

Interested to know how Miss Delp had built up her 
program and if her method of teaching birth control could 
be of use in other agricultural or war work areas, I drove 
with the forty-year-old nurse to one of the federal mobile 
migrant camps to attend a meeting late last summer. 

As her gray roadster, which is her office, supply room, 
and wardrobe, plowed through the dust into the tent 
colony, a swarm of children rushed out to meet us. 

“It’s the nurse, Ma!” a towhead shouted to an Okie 
woman over a washtub. Shyly, wiping her hands on her 
apron, she came to greet us. Other friendly mothers 
joined us, and a tall, lean man who was introduced as the 
camp missionary. 

“We're expectin’ you, Miss,” he drawled. “And needin’ 
your good work. May I have the privilege of announcing 
the program?” 

Over a loud speaker from his trailer, the preacher’s 
solemn voice soon boomed out to the forty tents. “A 
family planning meeting will be held at two o’clock in 
the tent next the manager’s trailer. Please come, mothers, 
all of you. You may leave your little ones with me for 
the afternoon. I'll watch over them and teach them the 
gospel from some brand new picture books. Two o'clock. 
And now let’s listen to that beautiful hymn, ‘The Old 
Rugged Cross.’ ” 


I WAs TOTALLY UNPREPARED FOR WHAT I sAW WHEN THE 
mothers gathered. Today headlines scream an agricul- 
tural labor shortage. Were not the migrants, therefore, 
making good money? Well—here they were. The 
average migrant family income today is inadequate to 
support a iamily of five. True, no one is going hungry. 
Excellent medical care is available through government 
agencies. There are roofs over their heads in FSA and 
ranchers’ camps. Yet every woman there could. have 
packed her family and all their worldly goods in one 
increasingly dilapidated jalopy. Not more than one per 
cent of the 300,000 migrant families in California have 
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been able to settle down on farms of their own. Never 
have I seen a group of people more in need of proper 
family limitation. And the eagerness with which the 
women hungered for Miss Delp’s information was heart- 
stirring. 

About thirty mothers, in gingham and calico, came that 
afternoon. It was at least 105°, warmer under the canvas 
roof, but the women listened absorbed. They were of all 
ages, from young girls of fifteen with sheir first born on 
their knees to grannies, who had come to find out what 
they had missed in their early days. 

“First,” Miss Delp began, her brown eyes smiling and 
sincere, “I want to explain that I do not speak for empty 
cradles, but for planned children. That is what birth 
control means.” 

These women (perhaps not much more so than the 
average American woman) are woefully ignorant of the 
simplest anatomy. Miss Delp said in her charming, 
understanding way, “I know you all know how babies 
are born. But I have a book here of the famous drawings 
by Dr. Robert L. Dickinson, tracing the prenatal growth 
and the birth of a baby. I'd like to show it to you.” 

Miss Delp, who is not much more than five feet tall, 
had to climb up on the table so all the mothers could see 
the Birth Atlas. It is a large heavy book, and her round 
face was wet with perspiration; her short, grey, naturally 
wavy hair curled up tight above her ears. 

There was much oh-ing and ah-ing and nudging of 
elbows as she turned each page. Then wreaths of smiles 
as the full-fledged infant appeared at last. ¥ 

The nurse had a way with her, there was no doubt 
about it. By the time she was through with the Atlas, 
the women were at ease, their shyness quite relieved. 

Then, on a gynae-plaque—a soft rubber reconstruction — 
of the external and internal female genital organs—Miss- 
Delp showed how reproduction takes place. The gynae- 
plaque opens like a book to show the life-size organs 
and their relationship. Closed, it demonstrates how the 
contraceptive device is inserted. 

“Every mother,” the nurse made the transition to birth 
control, “should wait two years between babies—for her 
own health and the baby’s. Most of you have tried vari 
ous means of limiting your families. Some are just old 
wives’ tales, word-of-mouth methods which may be use- 
less, often harmful. There are scientific means, approved 
by our doctors. Through the Planned Parenthood Fed 
eration I can give you free equipment.” ae 
Because of camp living conditions, a very simple method 
is provided—the sponge and foam jelly. It is the same 
used in certain rural areas of the South where birth con 
trol clinics are now a state public health service, a taker 
for-granted part of prenatal and postnatal care for mothers 
This simplified method is considered 85 to 95 percent 
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effective. For those women who have access to physi- 
cians, however, mothers are advised to buy the more 
complicated but more desirable (98 percent effective) 
diaphragm with jelly. Most birth control clinics recom- 
mend this procedure. 

After the demonstration, Miss Delp took the individual 
case histories of the mothers who wanted supplies. It 
not only gave her a chance to recommend the method best 
suited to the mother’s needs but, equally important, to 
refer mothers “ailin’” to proper medical attention. 

It was so warm in the tent I throught I would smother, 
but Miss Delp went on answering the questions that came 
to her in a deluge, questions that woman everywhere 
want answered but so seldom know where to ask. 

“Miss Delp, when I’m nursing a baby, kin I get pragnet 
agin?” 

“What makes twins?” 

“Nurse, I’ve jes’ had my sixth. An’ my man doesn’t 
want me to do anything to keep from havin’ another. He 
says women are put here to have babies. What kin I 
Jo‘so he won’t know... ?” 

A baby fretted in the heat. The young mother plucked 
tt from an orange-crate crib in the corner, and silenced 
it with her full breast. 

A ninety-three-year-old grandmother asked if she might 
ake some supplies home to her daughter who was “in the 
cherries” that day. “I’ve hed thirteen myself; got fifty- 
hree grandchildren. If Sarah is goin’ to work from kin 
ee to caint see every day to help win the war, she ought 
o stop havin’ kids a spell.” 

So the hot afternoon went on. 

Before we could leave we had to make the rounds of 
he tents, admiring babies; we listened to the children 
ecite the Bible verse the missionary had taught them, and 
yne ten-year-old insisted on singing for us “You Never 
Miss Your Mother Until She’s Gone,” self-accompanied 
yn the “gee-tar.” 

Right, Mothers leaving a birth control clinic at a camp 

for migrant workers; below, Nurse Delp and young friends 


Photos courtesy of Look 


All Miss Delp’s “mothers’ meetin’s” are by invitation 
and attendance is voluntary. In the federal FSA camps 
—twenty-five of them in California and Arizona—per- 
mission to hold a demonstration is always given by the 
migrants themselves through their council, which sets the 
camp policy. Sometimes a migrant council member will 
put up a notice on the bulletin board: 

Old-Time Dance Tonight. 
Typhoid Vaccination Thursday. 
Birth control clinic Friday at 4. 


Or a registered nurse may (Continued on page 268) 
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Creative work in the arts and sciences, left panel 


SHOWN ON THIS PAGE ARE THE TWO 
panels of a mural: Creative Labor and 
Leisure in the New Democracy. It is to 
be first in a series of sociological murals. 
The panels fill the entire front wall of 
the sociology room at Fort Hays Kansas 
State College and visualize a great ideal 
—the races of man cooperating in work 
and play. 

This mural, which began with an idea 
in educational sociology, opens up new 
perspectives for artists and educators. I 
have long maintained that mural paint- 
ings would transform the usual drab, 
barren classroom into an attractive and 
stimulating meeting place. As a teacher 
of sociology I aspired to have the walls 
of my own classroom show social life 
as it is and as it might be. Since so- 
ciology is the study of how people live 
together, graphic presentation of the life 
of people in groups — families, com- 
munities, classes, races, religions—could 
help make sociology come to life. People 
could be shown cooperating, competing, 
or struggling; in conditions of misery 
‘and of well- being; and, at their best, 
striving for the common good. 

My wife, Verna Wendelin Katona, is 
an artist. We decided that cooperation 
should be the theme of our first mural 
project. We worked out a conception 
of the different peoples of the world 
cooperating in the arts and_ sciences. 
Representatives of the great races of 
man were to be shown together in 
laboratory and studio and enjoying the 
fruits of their labor. 

It may be said that the mural unites 
pictorially the great ideals of Christianity 
and democracy and the scientific con- 
tributions of sociology. Christianity has 
brought to us the message of the broth- 
erhood of man. Democracy stresses the 
principle of social equality, which has 
come to mean that all persons, regardless 
of race, religion, class, or nationality, 
should participate in and share a com- 
mon culture to the full extent of their 
capacities; it emphasizes the essential 
worth and dignity of the human per- 
sonality. And sociology by means of re- 
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search has given scientific proof that the 
Christian and democratic ideals are 
sound—that the peoples of this world 
are equal in capacities and potentialities, 
that there are no great groups of natur- 
ally superior or inferior peoples. The 
races of mankind represent vast un- 
tapped stores of creative power. 

The faces in the painting are intent, 
strong, friendly, imbued with the con- 
fidence and pride of worth that should 
be every man’s. The hands are made 
large and powerful, for they perform 
worthy labor; they symbolize human 
creative power. The skin tones of the 
different races are warm and rich. 


ONE PANEL BALANCES AND COMPLEMENTS 
the other. The left panel portrays in- 
vention, research, and esthetic creation; 
the right, practical application of the 


sciences and leisurely appreciation of the. 


arts. Man’s ingenuity is fashioning 
things for his own utilization and pleas- 
ure. Man is helping his fellows to work 
and play. Here is mutual aid toward a 
richer and fuller life. 

The figures in the left panel portray 
people at work in radio engineering, 
physics, biochemistry, chemistry, com- 
munity planning, pottery, sculpture, mu- 
sic, and modeling. The physicist is an 
inctican Indian; a Chinese, Negro, 


A New Campus 
Mural 


Paintings by 
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White, and Indian discuss a olueprint: 
a Malaysian potter fashions a vase 

In the right panel groups of people 
are reading, listening to the radio, sing: 
ing at a microphone, keeping house, act 
ing on a stage; there is a surgical opera 
tion and a vaccination. A trio consist 
ing of Chinese, Negro, and White, lec 
by an Indian conductor, broadcast; < 
Negro nurse vaccinates a Chinese boy 
while a White boy and Mexican gir! 
wait in line; three surgeons, Chinese, 
White, and Indian, operate. 

The mural space is not crowded: 
group patterns are so adjusted and va. 
ried in size, color, and relationship that 
everything seems to fit into a harmon. 
ious design. The mural looks alive and 
dynamic; the composition is not forced. 

The artist identified herself with each 
character as she painted; she fell jnte 
each mood and purpose. For, after all, 
the artist must have in his own spirit 
that which he strives to portray. And as 
one gazes at the picture of the races of 
man working and playing together ir 
full friendship, one looks ahead to the 
time when’ the artist’s vision will be 
come a way of living. 

Now that the mural on the coopera 
tive process is set up, we are beginning 
work on the second in our series, whick 
will show the labor process. 
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LETTERS AND LIFE 


. Nineteenth Century Seer 


IRCE AND FREEDOM—ReEFLeEctTions on History, by Jacob Buckhardt 
Edited by James Hastings Nichols. Pantheon Hooke ine! "382. pp. 
Price $3.50, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


HERE ARE THREE TYPES OF BOOKS WHICH MAY AID Us IN 
iderstanding this moment of history in which we live. 
here are, first of all, books written by sensitive persons who 
ive felt and known the taste of evil, and who now write 
mewhat in the vein of the Old Testament prophets; their 
essage stated in briefest form seems to be: there is disease 
road in the land; take care you do not become infected. 
hen there are writers who have actually participated in this 
ost modern and horrible of all wars. They write with stark 
alism on the one hand, as if to tell us that these are experi- 
ices no decent men should ever be subjected to, and on the 
her hand they intersperse items of wistful idealism; they 
em to hope that some good may come from this evil. Last- 
, there are books of wisdom which were written long ago 
it with that rare gift of insight and foresight which render 
em more contemporary than books written now. Jacob 
urckhardt’s “Force and Freedom” belongs definitely to this 
st category. 

Jacob Burckhardt was a teacher and only a teacher. He 
ught both academic scholars and his fellow citizens of the 
ry of Basle, Switzerland. Also, it was not beneath his dig- 
ty to instruct the youth in the neighboring high school. 
is classic work of scholarship is the well known “Civiliza- 
on of the Renaissance” which, incidentally, was something 
uch more than the history of an era; it was, indeed, an 
ercise in the philosophy of history, a guide more trust- 
orthy than the more pompous analagous work of Hegel. 
e died as the first of the modern series of wars, the Franco- 
‘ussian War, came to its close. Although he viewed history 
imarily as a European, his conceptions of historical process 
ve universal application. His American sponsor and biog- 
pher, James Hastings Nichols, believes that Americans will 


aderstand Burckhardt best if they are reminded that the / 


aality of his mind was similar to that of Henry Adams. 
‘ith this judgment the present reviewer fully agrees. (By the 
ay, I suggest that no readers of this volume miss Nichols’ in- 
duction; it is in and of itself a brilliant piece of writing.) 
(What does this nineteenth century seer who assumed to be 
sot shrewder (for next time) but wiser (for ever)” teach 
ose of us who stand at Armageddon? It is not easy to say. 
ir generation has a tremendous need for understanding 
nat Burckhardt says, but what he says needs always to be 
adied and pondered. The meanings are clear enough but 
> idiom is unfamiliar, that is, too philosophical, or to use 
> hackneyed and mischievous word, not sufficiently “objec- 
se.” Let us, then, take a sample or two. Burckhardt says 
nen people no longer believe in principles, they turn to the 
lief in saviors. This seems simple enough, almost axio- 
atic. But the moment one begins striving to comprehend 
s statement, a new responsibility emerges. If we are not 
‘succumb to the belief in saviors, what principles are we to 
ept? If the reader wishes to undertake this task, perhaps 
hould quote the more complete passage: 


. long voluntary subjection to individual Fuehrers and usurpers 
prospect. People no longer believe in principles, but will, 
iodically, probably, in saviors. For this reason, authority will 
in raise its head in the pleasant twentieth century, and a 


ible head. 


What end awaits those who accept the rule of saviors? 
chardt’s answer is clear and unequivocal: militarism. 
.vernment will become a function of the military. Hear 
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these ominous words written anent Burckhardt’s analysis of 
the disintegration of the European dynasties: 


I have a premonition which sounds like utter folly, and yet 
which positively will not leave me: the military state must become 
ome great factory. Those hordes of men in the great industrial 
centers may not be left indefinitely to their greed and want. 
What must logically come is a definite and supervised stint of 
misery, with promotions and in uniform, daily begun and ended 
to the sound of drums. 


The new rulers are given a fitting title, the “terrible simpli- 
fers” (terribles simplificateurs), and he, Burckhardt, sees the 
outline of their faces through the mists of the future. And he 
sees against the background of societies which have become 
the prey of majorities, societies in which the wisdom of min- 
orities has been neglected. “In declining democracies,” writes 
Burckhardt, “there are always and inevitably parties in favor 
of such great powers, nor must they of necessity be corrupt— 
they only need to be dazzled.” 

Another pathway into the realm of Burckhardt’s wisdom is 
offered by his major historical categories. He conceives of 
history as being primarily a struggle for power in which the 
State, Religion, and Culture vie with each other. Since these 
three sources of power act upon each other in reciprocal fash- 
ion, it turns out that history may always be viewed in the 
light of certain dominances and submissions. Culture, for 
example, may be dominated by the State or by Religion; the 
character of the State may be determined by Religion or by 
Culture; and Religion may be conditioned by the State or by 
Culture. Thus we have six generic types of historic societies, 
and it is not difficult to catalogue our own. We belong to an 
age in which the State tends to determine both Religion and 
Culture. The problem for the reader then becomes once 
more a normative one: is it a good or bad sign that the State 
should become the dominant power? Historically, it appears 
to Burckhardt a sign of decline. According to his researches 
it seems clear that the most peaceful and most productive 
periods of history have been those in which Culture furnished 
power to both the State and the Church. 

I must mention, although there is no space to elaborate, the 
importance of those sections of “Force and Freedom” which 
deal with “The Crises of History, “The Nature and Origin 
of the Present Crisis,” and ““The Great Men of History.” Each 
of these dissertations furnishes additional and essential in- 
sight. And, finally, there must be a warning: those who have 
come to accept the easy alternative of democracy will find 
very little solace in Burckhardt. This comes about, so I be- 
lieve, because of his narrow conception of the democratic 
principle; he applies it primarily to politics and, since he fears 
the ruthlessness of majorities, he must also have misgivings 
concerning democracy, since it is precisely the democratic 
form which allows majorities to dominate. In modern times, 
we have come to interpret democracy in cultural terms, and 
if this had become the fashion in Burckhardt’s time he would 
have furnished, I believe, a more promising prospect for those 
of us who have grown up in a democratic atmosphere. 
New York School of Social Work  Epuarp C. LINDEMAN 


Renewing Men’s Reserves 


ON BEING A REAL PERSON, by Harry Emerson Fosdick, Harper. 
295 pp. Price $2.50, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


OUT OF THE DEPTHS OF HIS LONG EXPERIENCE IN DEALING WITH 
sick souls, Dr. Fosdick has written one of the most helpful 
books in this field I have ever read. He uses psychological 
concepts constantly, but with a deeper interpretation and ap- 
plication than is often given. He himself understands so well 


and makes such constructive use of a health-giving philosophy 
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that he is able to put it into phrases that carry not only its 
meaning but also its feeling to other minds and souls. 

In his introduction, the author pays great tribute to Dr. 
Thomas Salmon, “the leading American pioneer 1n the field 
of mental hygiene.” Dr. Fosdick turned to him for aid in a 
puzzling situation which was brought him by a suffering 
young man and Dr. Salmon, as was his wont, gave unre- 
servedly all the help that was in his power—and that was 
much. To conferences which followed on special “cases put 
before the minister, he says he owes “the best I have been 
able to do in personal counseling.” Dr. Fosdick offers his 
book in all humility: “For what it may be worth, here 1s the 
story of what one minister has found out about people s ‘in- 
sides’ and what can be done with them.” 

This is a difficult book to review, for it is hard to leave out 
anything. Much is infinitely quotable, the chapter headings 
are inspiring in themselves. The author's use of quotations 1s 
constantly illuminating and one longs to repeat many of them; 
and the interrelation of religion with the best of psychological 
counseling is clearly set forth. One of the most helpful chap- 
ters is “The Principle of Released Power.” Many psycholo- 
gists, interested in the deeper levels of man’s personality, 
sympathize with the belief that “in hours of receptivity 
man’s reserves can be renewed. His spiritual power 1s not 
self-generated by forceful strokes of his volition, but is wel- 
comed and assimilated and the consciousness that . . . man’s 
personality as a whole can release power from unfailing re- 
servoirs brings confidence, stability and courage.’ Some 
people’s reserves easily dry up, others are like rivers—power 
flows through them. 

This book with its good index and lists of references prom- 
ises inspiration and assistance to those who counsel and to 
those in need. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Mr. Burnham’s Oligarchs 


THE MAGHIAVELLIANS—DEFENDERS OF FREEDOM, James 
Bee ot ise Day. 270 pp. Price $2.50, postpaid by Survey As- 
sociates, inc. 


THIs Is A DANGEROUS AND A CONFUSED BOOK. THE THEME 
seems to be that certain political thinkers and doers (the 
Machiavellians) are the elite, the tough-minded, the realists, 
the power wielders, the true leaders. All others are roman- 
ticists, moralists, sentimentalists, the wishful thinkers whose 
hearts govern their heads. The elite form a class (the man- 
agerial class of the author’s earlier and much discussed “The 
Managerial Revolution”). That class inevitably rules. Be- 
cause this is so, democracy is a highly limited if not a prac- 
tically impossible form of social organization and process. 
Whether or not it is even desirable, is not too clear. If the 
leadership of the elite can be “scientific,” “it is probable that 
civilized society will, somehow, survive.” 

In other words this book is an effort at a further ration- 
alization of the thesis presented in the earlier volume. It is 
presumably designed to document, buttress, and refine this 
notion that the world is always in the hands of its strong 
men—and not much can or should be done about it. “The 
broad patterns of social change are established by factors 
beyond deliberate human control.” “The iron law of 
oligarchy” is the great political reality. 

In trying to see why the book in its total drift gives the 
sense of wrong-mindedness, I believe that it is the author’s 
basic preconceptions which lead him astray. For example, 
the view of “science”’—so heavily leaned upon and used to 
support a view that what the author sets forth is the un- 
deniable, factual reality—is completely materialistic. Consid- 
erations of values, of purposes, of aspirations—these even as 
facts seem inadmissible, although an occasional judgment such 
as that of a society “so thoroughly rotten that . . . ” incon- 
sistently creeps in when the author’s “scientific” point of view 
momentarily lapses. 

Similarly, the idea of democracy reflected in the discussion 
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of “the limits of democracy” appears to be that all for 
structures, and procedures which democratic societies ha 
used and which have not worked well, prove that democra 
:s a dubious hope. No adequate recognition 18 given to tl 
with new forms and procedures. At 
of administration and an art of leads 
development in the light of democrat 
criteria is wholly absent. That what has been sets the lim: 
upon what can be, 1s clearly implied. The iron law — 
oligarchy “shows that the democratic ideal of self-governme 
is impossible.” Impossible, presumably, because the idea 

representation has to come 1n, because leaders have to | 
relied upon for guidance, because specialized experts have 

be used, because freedom has to be perennially sought afres 

Religion, also, is in all consistency presumed to be 
“myth,” used to keep the “masses” in subordination, co 
cerned with “unscientific” matters of only “transcendental” 1 
terest. It connotes “ideals cut wholly off from mere ear 
and mankind . .. these, and not the facts of social life t 
gether with probable generalizations from these facts, exerci 
the final control over arguments and conclusions.” Yet fa 
last sentence of the book alludes to “the perfect society of 0 
dreams,” which “we may hope . . - will permit human bein 
at the least the minimum of moral dignity which alone « 
justify the strange accident of man’s existence.” But where 
that moral dignity lies, what it assumes and whither it leads. 
all this is touched upon only obliquely anywhere else in t 
book. 

Perhaps the book’s basic weakness is this—that the auth 
is clearer as to what he is against than about what he is fe 
Not only is the over-all tone negative while purporting to | 
scientific, but the effort at paradox does little to clear the a 

I recognize that the reader may find here and there 
paragraph which seems to run counter to some point in th 
appraisal. For I have tried to see the forest more than tf 
trees in the total theme; and it is this which is disturbing ai 
to me dangerous because it all brings a certain aura of sch 
larly documentation to a total outlook on society which mi 
seem plausible and even appealing to some in a day of u 
settled values. What needs currency today is a view of t 
meaning of history and of the role of the leader which) is 
the far pole from that here expounded. 
New York 
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Common Man Must Mature 


THE FREEDOM TO BE EREE, by James Marshall. John Day. 2779 
Price $2.50, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


James MARSHALL, FOR FOUR YEARS PRESIDENT OF THE NE 
York City Board of Education, is an educator. His chapte 
on education are the best part of this book. They offer wh 
is badly needed today, a simple and balanced statement 
the purposes of education in a democratic society, with an 
telligent settlement of the perennial rivalry between the I 
eral arts and vocational training. ‘ 

The author’s broader purpose has been to throw the lig 
of psychology on the whole world picture. He looks at civ 
zation as a child. As the youth struggles to be free from t 
restrictions of parental dominatiory, so is the world unrest: 
today the revolt of maturing common man against paternali 
in all phases of society. . 

The paternalism of labor unions may be as oppressive 
that of industrial management if we are not careful. T 
paternalism of authority of all kinds can be thrown off o 
by citizens whose education has developed in them self-r 
ance and a will to institute authority that is to be respec 
rather than feared. The paternalisms of the white race, 
Aryans, of descendants of the sun-goddess, of the Eng 
speaking union, of victorious nations, will be a menace u! 
there is acceptance of an equality of all persons regardless 
color, customs, or culture. The paternalism of those on 
in a competitive system will be overcome only when differen 


accepted, respected, and made the basis of fraternal col- 
ration. 
{r. Marshall’s analysis is sound, optimistic, and important; 
igh, like his title, it could be put in fewer words. But it is 
_ one-sided. The teacher may tend the emotional and 
ital needs of a child with consummate care, but his sur- 
il depends also on the doctor, the cook, the tailor, the 
vace-man, and the policeman. In the field of world 
nocracy, for instance, Mr. Marshall would not attempt 
practical sort of world organization until individuals are 
ectly educated. Meanwhile he would develop cooperative 
erience through extended functional services, such as the 
national Labour Office, with a world consumer-coopera- 
to work with it. Well and good, but society cannot go on 
1 political vacuum, waiting for the millennium. Unless 
provide at least the beginnings of a new and lawful 
nework for power, we shall be again helpless under the 
the framework of nationalist power-politics; and under 
“paternalism” of anarchic nationalism, the babes of en- 
tened democratic freedom can never even be weened. 
James, Long Island WitiiaM R. HuntincTon 


iting the Americas 


‘—E MEN OF AMERICA, by Ezequiel Padilla. 
‘ice $2.50, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


MING OUT VIGOROUSLY FOR A DEMOCRATIC FEDERATION OF 
erican nations, the Mexican Secretary of State for Foreign 
airs is both realistic as a politician and idealistic asa 
losopher. He frankly admits the obstacles to a strong 
1ocratic union of all the American nations, taking into 
yunt the essential differences between Anglo-Saxon and 
in American civilizations, the retarded economic develop- 
it of many parts of Latin America, and the “degeneration” 
masses of its people. Nor does Dr. Padilla hesitate to say 
- caudillo government has not yet given way to full 
1ocracy in most of the Latin American countries, includ- 
his own. 

1 the “fertile integration” of differences between Latin and 
slo-Saxon, Dr. Padilla finds “a hope and a spiritual treas- 
for this continent.” Voicing Latin American reaction to 
Atlantic Charter, he pointedly observes that while all na- 
s should have equal access to basic raw materials, “they 
uld also have this same access to manufactured products.” 
jloring inequality of opportunity as a relic of colonial days, 
Padilla pleads for development of the purchasing power 
atin American countries “through decent wages and wide- 
ad opportunity to work.” It will also be necessary, he 
its out, to keep prices of imported products within the 
sumers’ means by eliminating all “needless middlemen, 
ssive freight rates, prohibitive tariffs; and, whenever raw 
erials can be processed to advantage in the country of 
in, this should be done to promote industrialization.” 
strong believer in the contribution which Indian and 
ro populations can make to the New World, Dr. Padilla 
ocates a “biological liberation of the Americas” by chang- 
“the present deficient diet of the mass of Latin Ameri- 
.” by developing public hygiene and improving sanitary 
ditions, by campaigning against “endemic and epidemic 
ases of the different countries,” and by systematically pro- 
ating eugenics. This sweeping program for remaking 
| at least equals in boldness the projects of Soviet scientists 
. a decade ago hoped to control Siberian weather condi- 
s by constructing dams and draining swamps. 

he book is not confined to discussions of inter-American 
rs, but deals with the vital phases of New World democ- 
‘in terms of eternal principles of right and justice. Look- 
to the United States for guidance in the firm establish- 
t of individual political liberty throughout this hemis- 
e, Dr. Padilla shows how Mexico has taken the lead in 
eving social justice, and can contribute most in that field. 
solve the problems of unequal consumption, Dr. Padilla 
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Winner of the 1943 Anisfield Award of $1,000 
for the “best book of the year on race relations.” 


NEGROES IN BRAZIL 


By Donald Pierson 


H 


University of Sa6 Paulo, Brazil 


What is the wisest course to pursue in handling the color 
question? Does Brazil—a happy land—suggest any error 
in our ways? This book contains a revealing study of 
racial integration through color mixture—in a land where 
class not race determines social prestige! 


AFRANIO COUTINHO, Assistant Editor, Selecées do 
Reader's Digest, has written us as follows: ‘Please allow 
me to congratulate you for the splendid book you pub- 
lished about my country—Negroes in Brazil, by Donald 
Pierson. This book deals with a very important issue and 
gives a very true pictute of our way of life. The author 
has not handled his subject matter from the superficial 
viewpoint of the tourist.” 


ARNA BONTEMPS, in a review in the New York Her- 
ald Tribune, says: “Negroes in Brazil is the result of 
long study and a complete familiarity with the country and 
the people . . . he selected the seaport city of Bahia. Here 
in microcosm, he examined the whole scope of race con- 
tact in a city about the size of Seattle or Indianapolis, lo- 
cated in a state that has been called the ‘Virginia’ of Brazil.’’ 

Illustrated $4.50 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


outlines a bold plan for state “distribution of the people’s 
wealth,” with private initiative retaining its control of pro- 
duction. The state would use the income tax and public 
works as its chief devices for controlling distribution, much 
as the United States has tried to do under the New Deal. 
While voicing strong objections to the profit motive for in- 
dustry, Dr. Padilla fails to offer a worthy substitute. 

At the Rio de Janeiro Conference of Foreign Ministers in 
January 1942, Dr. Padilla’s eloquence led the rush of Latin 
American countries into the Allied camp with the United 
States, and showed him to be a man of great popular appeal 
throughout the Western Hemisphere. He has now published 
a comprehensive program of action. Those who would 
anticipate the news should definitely watch Padilla. 

New York Ranpie ELLiortT 


Art and Western Culture 


ART AND FREEDOM, by Horace M. Kallen, Duell, Sloan & Pearce. 

1006 pp. Price $6.50, two-volume set, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 
TO UNDERSTAND THE MEANING OF FREEDOM DEEPLY ENOUGH 
to bring it to fulfilment in the lives of men is the central 
task of the present ‘era. The crowning value of this multi- 
valued work by one of our great contemporary philosophers 
is its profound insight into this problem: insight such as 
could come to fruition only through a lifetime in which 
actively to serve ideals has been an inherent part of the 
philosopher’s role. 

This “interpretation of the relations between the ideas of 
beauty, use, and freedom in Western civilization from the 
Greeks to the present day” represents a new kind of phil- 
osophic writing—like Santayana’s a major addition both to 
literature and to philosophy. Professor Kallen views ideas as 
instruments forged to serve men’s needs, as “events in a per- 
sonal history,” and “the impact of personal histories on one 
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another as the course of civilization.” Hence bicgtaDag 
social history, art criticism, psychological and geen ic 
analysis are interwoven to show how philosophies of art 
emerge from the matrix of human personalities interacting 
with the world about them. He ranges with a gay erudition 
through the ages, evoking a host of personalities, from phil- 
osophers and artists to political thinkers and scientists, re- 
capturing the temper of farflung cultures, following the 
shifting status of the artist and the changing modes of the 
arts. 

Professor Kallen rejects the traditional theories of beauty, 
and of use as alien to beauty. Even more closely than John 
Dewey, he relates art and the esthetic experience to the 
on-going purposes and consequences of the whole stream of 
man’s life. Thus all men, in their relationships of use with 
the world about them, may share the freedom which inheres 
in the creativeness of the artist. And to all men, not merely 
through art, but in the ordinary ways of life, may come the 
esthetic experience—that intense relation with the outer 
world in which man is also intensely and freely himself. 
Through the artist and the esthetic experience, therefore, 
Professor Kallen exemplifies the condition, the way of being, 
the ultimate “inwardness,” of all freedom. And the struggle 
of the artist for the right to utter what uniquely is in him 
becomes the type of the struggle of all men for freedom. _ 

These volumes communicate, as a work of art communi- 
cates, a liberating and vitalizing sense of man’s indomitable 
capacity for freedom, for breaking through external com- 
pulsions and inner rigidities to the affirmation and orches- 
tration of that which is irreducibly himself. Professor Kallen 
not only establishes more firmly the place of art in a free 
man’s world; he has given us a lasting source of wisdom, 
inspiration and strength for the task of achieving that world. 
Brooklyn College Louise M. RosENBLATT 


The Other Germans 


FREEDOM FORGOTTEN AND REMEMBERED, by Helmut Kuhn. 
University of North Carolina Press. 267 pp. Price $2.50, postpaid by 
Survey Associates, Inc. 


TuIs BooK Is BY A GERMAN WHO MADE AMERICA HIS ADOPTED 
country of his own free will. An officer in the first World 
War, a student of philosophy, and secretary of the famous 
Kant Society in Berlin, an associate of Martin Niemoeller’s 
Confessional Church group, he is now a member of the phil- 
osophy department at the University of North Carolina. His 
essay on freedom is a moving document. Its significance lies 
only partly in its penetrating analysis of Germany, of the 
“perverted passion” of a desperate and frenzied people under 
a deified tyrant; here is a most lucid attempt to explore the 
darkness of the German mind. But what seems to me to 
make Mr. Kuhn’s treatise even more important is that it 
bears witness to the other Germany and the other Germans. 
The author’s eloquent words echo the voice of men like 
Niemoeller, Galen, and Preysing, who are silenced today but 
whose spirit will not perish even if the martyrs die. I do not 
know of any other German whose appeal to the American 
public is so dignified and convincing a proof that the other 
Germany, to which the world owes so much, is still alive, in 
catacombs and in exile. The professional propagandists of 
hatred will ignore the spirit of “Freedom Forgotten and Re- 
membered”; it will not be proclaimed one of the “must” 
books. But it should.be read by those among us to whom 
the words in the title stand for promise and hope when we 
think of the Germany of tomorrow: St. Augustine’s “They 
came to life again by remembering their proper life which 
they had forgotten.” 

Brief comment cannot do justice to this good book, but 
can only give a hazy impression of its political philosophy, 
which dissects the roots of modern despotism in the spirit of 
Plato and Aristotle. When attempting to understand the 
mysterious and shocking willingness of the German masses 


to flee from the burden of freedom and to rush readily into © 


I am always reminded of the questions raised 
Dostoevsky’s immortal story of the Grand Inquisitor. “B 
lieve me,” Ivan says, “man knows of no more pressing CO 
cern than to find one to whom he may give up that gift | 
freedom with which he, miserable creature, was born. 
am glad to note that the author makes Dostoevsky s etern 
questions the text on which he bases his exposition. 

Can Germany be cured? The author does not offer 
patent medicine. Yet this book carries a message of hope ar 
makes us sce the vital importance of leading the Germs 
people back to the dignity of international society; for 
Germany, prostrate and abandoned, might become the ca. 
cerous ulcer in the body of a sick world. 


Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 
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The Quality of a Great American 


MR. JUSTICE HOLMES, by Francis Biddle. Scribner. 214 pp. Pri 
$2.50, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


To DISTILL THE ESSENCE OF A MAN WITHOUT COMPILING A ME} 
chronology of his life constitutes true biography. Mr. Bidd 
warns the reader that he has attempted no “authoritati 
biography” in the accepted sense of the term, yet in his ric 
distillation, his brief and luminous highlight, he gives us mo 
of the quality of Oliver Wendell Holmes than might many 
labored page of life history. As secretary to Holmes in 19 
and 1912 and as close friend throughout the long succeedit 
years, Mr. Biddle had ample opportunity to know both tl 
judge and the human being. That knowledge has bor1 
fruit in pages rich in anecdote and in understanding. Wh 
emerges is the picture of an extraordinarily human perso 
wise, skeptical, full of humor, and burning with a passiona 
interest in life for its own sake. All who ever knew ht 
will never forget the way that interest glowed in the de 
embers of his eyes. Above all, Holmes was a whole ar 
integrated person, the best that the American life of J 
period had to offer, and one of the best for all time. 

Realizing all this, Mr. Biddle nevertheless sees clearly ar 
with eyes undimmed by affection. He emphasizes the fa 
that the great justice “must be rescued from the adulatic 
that has blurred the sharpness of his reality.” He realize 
too, the oversimplification of Holmes’ economic assumptio! 
and his failure to see that the tocsin of laissez faire hi 
already sounded. 

Mr. Biddle has been so close to Holmes that the measu 
of the justice’s words often sounds in the pages of th 
volume—words used equally without quotation marks af 
without plagiarism, for the form of the thought, the beau 
of expression, has become Mr. Biddle’s as well. In MW 
Justice Holmes’ hands, law and philosophy became one, at 
became literature as well. We are fortunate to have : 
Attorney General who has succeeded to the heritage, ai 
given it such rich expression. 4 


Barnard College Jane Perry Crark Car 


The Ickes Saga 


THR AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A CURMUDGEON, by Harold 


Ickes. Reynal & Hitch ; i i r 
eae itchcock. 350 pp. poe $3, postpaid by Sur 


Ir Is GENERALLY ACCEPTED THAT TRUTH IS STRANGER TH 
fiction, but this autobiography is stranger than either. It 
not fiction, but a rigidly accurate narrative of the progress 
my old friend from an impecunious, hard-working youth 
the extraordinary power of the present Secretary of the 
terior, petroleum administrator, solid fuels administrat 
and so on. 
_ But in addition to its quality of telling “the truth and ne 
ing but the truth,” the book leaves one with an intense ; 
unsatisfied curiosity regarding “the whole truth.” Many 
the obvious earlier omissions are easily understood. Dict 
of good taste and a strong personal reserve might well 
clude revelations of one’s private life and intimate experien 
Few men will imitate Samuel Pepys. Limitations of time 


ce would account for many gaps in the narrative where in- 
esting stories could have been told of lances that Sir Harold 
yke in many a good cause. 
The book is essentially the political biography of the author 
he account of political campaigns, culminating in his re- 
tant espousal of the only candidate for the Presidency 
om he ever actively supported, who won. Thus, in the 
umn of a career of perennial defeat and disillusion came 
pointment to high office, the chance to make good in a 
mendous job. One would have thought that all the soured 
lk of thirty-odd years of frustration would have been 
eetened by the author’s conceded success in notable public 
vices. One. would have thought that his repeated triumphs 
er powerful groups and combinations of opponents would 
ve alkalized the acid in his mind that flows so readily 
ym his pen—to his obvious satisfaction. 
The answer to this question is hidden in the great silence 
1ich comes just when the reader of the Ickes saga expects 
enter upon its most anticipated chapters. Ten years of 
citing battles in Washington, over issues of vast importance, 
> passed by with only a few comments on the service of 
NA to national defense. The reason for the silence is ex- 
auned by the author. He is still an active member of the 
isting national administration. 
The reason is essentially a good one. But, while the world 
ay now understand why Harold L. Ickes was a curmudgeon 
1933, the mystery of his remaining proudly a curmudgeon 
1943 is still unexplained. Perhaps in the eventual sequel 
= will learn—as in the end of other mystery stories—that he 
ver was a curmudgeon at all, but just a kindly, generous 
usader who talked gruffly when his eyes were moist with 
ished tears, pitying human frailty. Somehow the author 
ems to hint that such should be the ultimate judgment. 
ashington, D.C. Donan R. RicHBEerc 


CURTAIN-RAISER IN REHABILITATION 
(Continued from page 249) 


. effective social organization can scarcely function. 
The technicians have contended with malaria and dysentery, 


vor lodgings and food, half-trained personnel, lack of mate- ” 


ils, scorpions, and the scraping of buzzards’ claws on the 
1 roofs of El Oro. Yet they have introduced such activity 
roughout the province as has not been seen for years. One 
rense, considerably impressed if slightly confused, was 
oved to ask how he could buy stock in this flourishing 
terprise. It was explained to him that he, like 40,000 other 
renses, was already holding stock. 
Mission funds are sent through the Ecuadoran Develop- 
ent Corporation. This newly-formed institution, under 
‘nt Ecuadoran and United States direction, is dedicated to 
¢ broad economic development of Ecuador as a whole. 
“ter the mission has left, it is planned to continue a number 
its projects, chiefly agricultural, directly through the 
rporation’s own agricultural section in Quito. The corpora- 
m functions on a $5,000,000 loan from the Export-Import 
ink, with three United States and three Ecuador directors 
well as an American manager. Ain 
It is too early for conclusions, but it seems clear that the 
Oro project, beyond meeting an immediate and urgent 
man need, is providing useful laboratory work in the field 
rehabilitation. The province is large enough to furnish a 
id sample, small enough for the results to be followed and 
mprehended. Moreover, it may provide a convincing 
monstration of what the United States can do with its 
ources and technicians in certain areas of Latin America 
2 perhaps the world over in the postwar period. As El 
‘9 revives, Ecuador gains and so does the United States 
ich can no longer live within its own borders, oblivious of 
_neighbor’s problems. 
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think of their system, felt 
that they had a stake in the society that they had helped 


Russian people, whatever we may 


build, and were, therefore, determined to defend it. The 
other great instance in which a people rose to genuine great- 
ness was the British people after Dunkirk. The British, too, 
whatever we may think of the imperfections of their social 
system, had a sense of stake in the system that they were 


defending. 


It was R. H. Tawney, the great British political thinker, 
who said that war is either a crusade or a crime—that there 
is no halfway house. I believe deeply that this war 1s and 
must be a democratic crusade. 

But Harold Laski has said, “When the leaders of a people 
ask their followers to die for a dream, those followers have a 
right to know in whose behalf that dream is being dreamt. 
That is the great question being asked today about this war 
that must be a crusade: in whose behalf is the dream being 
dreamt? There are two great tests of the genuineness of that 
dream: the first is the kind of plans that we have for a post- 
war America; and the second is the picture that is in our 
minds with respect to a postwar Europe and a postwar world. 


Winning the Future 


Ir HAS LONG BEEN RECOGNIZED THAT MEN FIGHT BEST WHEN 
they have something beyond themselves to fight for. When 
a man risks his life, he wants to risk it for something im- 
portant. When a man has to stretch himself to the utmost 
in. war production, he too wants it to be for something im- 
portant. That something important has now been presented 
to the American people as a possible road toward a postwar 
America; it is the program of the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board. 

We have at our disposal all that we need to fulfill this 
American Charter. It is not a question of whether the tech- 
niques will work. We know the techniques for social 
services. We know the techniques for postwar public works 
construction and the techniques for fiscal control and tax 
control. We know that they can work, because we have 
been using them in the war economy. The question is 
whether we have the courage to put these techniques to use. 
If we have been able to organize our collective will to put 
these techniques to work in wartime, why not in peacetime? 
If in the building of battleships and planes, why not in the 


WHAT MAKES WARTIME MORALE 
(Continued from page 251) 


building of school houses and hospitals and of roads ane 
hydroelectric dams, in the extension of preventive medicine 
and of public health measures, in the extension of educa: 
tional opportunities and in making education something that 
is accessible to every income group in the country? 

How about our picture of a postwar world? Here we have 
nothing comparable to this American Charter. Thus far all 
that we have is a pattern of action that has been emerging 
in the behavior of the State Department toward the prob- 
lems of foreign policy in Europe particularly. There is com 
siderable discussion of what kind of visage we will wear when 
we face our enemies after the war—how we will treat Ger- 
many, Italy and Japan, how stern we will be, how vengeful 
and how understanding. There is both in political and moral 
terms a far more important question for us today, and that 
is with what visage we will face our friends—the Fighting 
French, the Fighting Norwegians, and the other groups that 
have fought on our side since the beginning of the war. Will 
it be stern and treacherous, or will it be the visage that men 
wear when they have fought side by side for a good cause? 

There are those who think that we ought not to worry 
too much about foreign policy, but concentrate only on the 
America that we are building up. They do not see the 
organic relation between the way we treat our friends in 
Europe and the kind of America we will ultimately have. 
A nation that will appease fascism abroad, a nation whose 
ambassador can praise the works of peace of Generalissime 
Franco, is a nation that may end by groveling before fascist 
elements at home. A nation that will seek alliance with re 
actionary forces abroad is one that may push forward the 
reactionary forces at home. A nation that considers antt 
Semitism in North Africa one of the trivia and incidental 
in shaping its policy, is a nation that will ultimately have 
to face a greater threat of anti-Semitism at home. A nation 
that fears democracy abroad is one that in the end will come 
to fear it at home. 

I am deeply anxious about America. I am anxious for its 
integrity. I am anxious for its noble and lusty traditions, for 
its spaciousness of spirit. I fear it will grow petty and nar 
row and that the virus of opportunism may enter our whole 
system and corrode our moral fiber. ~~ 

America must remember its heritage. It began as a new 


world and it can continue only with a sense of being a new 
world. | 


rn 


THE BIRTH CONTROL NURSE 


(Continued from page 261) 


invite the mothers, arranging a program, usually with re- 
freshments, for Miss Delp’s meeting. 

Through the Associated Farmers, an organization of grow- 
ers and packers, she also has permission to hold clinics in 
growers’ camps. At one huge peach ranch with over 700 
families scattered in tiny houses among the trees, the teacher 
in the ranch school pinned notes on the dresses of the young- 
sters to take home to their mothers inviting them to the 
family planning circle. Frequently mothers arrange little 
parties in their own tents or shacks for the demonstration. 


IN THE EARLY DAYs OF Mitprep DELp’s WORK, WHEN POVERTY 
was most acute and the service not yet organized, she often 


drove up to a squatter family camped under a bridge or 


beside an irrigation ditch. “Mother,” she would announce 
simply to a woman cooking at a rusty, cracked stove, “I’m 
the nurse who teaches birth control. Would you or your 
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friends like to have a talk with me?” Usually the answ 
was, “I sure’d be proud to, nurse—if there’s any wa 
manage without its costin’ nothin’. The way I feel I’m j 
all frailed out.” 

Such actions took courage and a crusading spirit. It is al 
the more impressive when one considers Miss Delp’s back 
ground. Educated in a southern finishing school and receivin 
her nurse’s training in a Richmond hospital, she had neve 
been west of the Mississippi until she accepted a position a 
nurse in one of the first FSA camps in California. : 

She was not too strong physically—she had had a numbe 
of major operations—and the work was intensely strenuous 
It was at the peak of “The Grapes of Wrath” days and th 
poverty, suffering, and frustration that the sensitive womz 
saw were heartbreaking. _ * 

A mother came to her with an abscessed breast, still nursin 
her year-old baby because there was no money to buy n 


other, tuberculous herself, brought her stairsteps of chil- 
sn to “git doctored” for wracking coughs they had caught 
eping in a floorless tent during a two-week stretch of Cali- 
‘nia rain. Mothers, aged beyond their years, faces lined 
d weatherbeaten, bodies sagging from too many babies . . . 
veral hundred thousand migrant families milling through 
> state. Each day the nurse talked with tragedy. But when 
young mother, thirty-three, with eight little ones, brought 
r dying new-born infant, Mildred Delp could stand no more. 
Had these people never heard of Margaret Sanger? Before 
ening had fallen on the orchards heavy with pale gold 
ricots and peaches, Miss Delp had posted her plea for help 
Margaret Sanger’s birth control organization. 

The letter brought Mrs. Sanger herself from New York. 
ready bitterly aware of the maternal health problem among 
> migrants, she saw in this sincere, gentle nurse the means 
getting her message to the mothers. Together they out- 
ed a plan whereby Mildred Delp, under proper medical 
onsorship, would teach migrant mothers a simple contra- 
stive technique, and establish permanent clinics throughout 
> state. 

How to present birth control to women coming from a 
ig line of very large families was a problem. Most of the 
Is marry between fourteen and seventeen; most of them 
ve a baby within a year. Most marriages last until death 
them part. In this close-knit family picture, the men, by 
sir poverty, are protected largely from vices to which all 
sh is more or less heir, and venereal disease is practically 
n-existent. Abortions are rare. To these families, fiercely 
oud of their fecundity and their babies, Miss Delp had to 
plain with the greatest of tact what was meant by planned 
ildren. 

Not a trained speaker, she was terrified at the prospect of 
dressing the women. Mrs. Sanger was quick to reassure 
r. “Don’t worry about lecturing. Just do as Emerson said, 
yeak from the overflow.’” And Miss Delp did. There was 


ich to overflow. 


{E JOB AS FIELD CONSULTANT FOR THE PLANNED PARENTHOOD 
deration meant a new life for her. A home-body at heart, 
= said goodby to the tiny apartment back of the camp 
nic, and, after a brief training in the Margaret Sanger Birth 
ntrol Bureau in New York, took to the open road. “Millie 
> Migrant” she dubbed herself, and as such is greeted by 
ndreds of friends—from the old mining country of northern 
lifornia to the border towns near Mexico and far out into 
: desert areas of Arizona. 
Along with her personal work with the mothers, Miss Delp 
tked closely with the state and county health agencies, 
ping to establish birth control centers. Today the service 
offered in conjunction with many of the state prenatal 
1 well-baby clinics; by nurses in certain county public 
alth agencies; and by nurses of the Home Missions Council 
presenting eighteen religious denominations—an organiza- 
2 aiding the agricultural workers long before migrants be- 
ne one of the nation’s headaches). 
30th the Rosenberg and the Columbia Foundations of San 
incisco have made grants, contributing to the expansion of 
ss Delp’s program by establishing twenty local clinics with 
tors in charge. Here mothers are admissible who require 
dical contraceptive care but lack the funds to pay. 
\ Delp estimates that $1 a year supplies each mother 
h the necessary equipment which is given free. The 
mned Parenthood Federation supplies most of the funds, 
individuals often send contributions. . 
The problem of birth control, like the problem of the mi- 
nts, is a long way from solution. But in the annals of the 
h control movement, the record of this itinerant nurse will 
id out. Single-handed she has brought desperately needed 
p to thousands, and has pioneered in a work that other 
cies are now taking up. 
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MEN FOR THE FARM 
(Continued from page 259) 


ent of 


thousands of domestic workers on seasonal contracts, so that 
they would not be idle when there was no work in their 
own communities. 

It is the general farmer who is most worried. Where can he 
get a hay hand for the few days he needs him? Hay must 
be put in the barn or in the stack when it is ready or rain 
may cause the loss of both hay and invested labor. This sum- 
mer, neighborhoods in every section of the nation will be 
organized by the Agricultural Extension Service and co- 
operating agencies into farm crop corps to help in such situa- 
tions. The help is inexperienced, women and youth will make 
up the bulk of it, and the farmer must be patient. But small 
towns which once dubbed the farmers “hay seeds” are begin- 
ning to realize where the next meal must come from. This is 
some gain to the farmer even if the help is poor. 

Last summer more than a million local people who were 
not accustomed to work on farms pitched in and did a little, 
even if not enough. High school youngsters worked during 
vacation and after school and during special farm holidays 
declared by the school systems, so that the beets, cotton, hops 
or apples might be harvested. College students in rural states 
laid aside their books and went out on the farms to help for 
a week or so in the corn, potato, and apple harvests of late 
fall. Stores in many communities closed during forenoons, or 
on certain days, so that the clerks and the boss could help out 
the farmer, and women’s clubs registered their members for 
farm work and organized placement on temporary farm jobs. 
Holidays on farms for town and city workers were arranged, 
and in New England the Volunteer Land Corps, sponsored 
by Dorothy Thompson, kept 626 New York City: youth em- 
ployed on New Hampshire farms during the summer vaca- 
tion at a guaranteed wage equal to the soldier’s base pay then 
current—$21 a month “and found.” 

The farmer is no longer the forgotten man. Last summer in 
Oregon alone the Federation of Women’s Clubs registered 
302,000 women for work; a third of them said they would be 
willing to help on farms during rush periods. 

But it must be admitted that so far much of this kind of 
activity has been for the benefit of the sponsor rather than 
the farmer. The city or town person wanted a little holiday 
on the farm. The local woman’s club wanted a part in a 
popular and timely program. And too often the merchant was 
more interested in keeping on good terms with the farmer 
than in seeing him through to the end in harvesting his crop. 

But in spite of all these difficulties, the farmers of the nation 
last year climaxed three years of unprecedented production, 
exceeding the 1935-39 average by 27 percent. If 1943 yields 
are normal, the crop will equal only 89 percent of the excep- 
tional 1942 crop. Providence was kind last year or josses 
would have run into millions. In many communities the 
cured hay lay on the ground for weeks, under sunlit skies, 
waiting for workers. Weather conditions during both summer 
and fall harvest were far better than can reasonably be ex- 
pected again. We must not tempt Providence or risk the food 
supply by being so careless with the 1943 crop. 

A great deal was learned by the trial and error of last 
summer. Not enough perhaps to avoid many mistakes in 
1943, but enough to avoid some of them. School youth are 
highly usetul for specialized farm crops when they are or- 
ganized into platoons under competent adult leadership. Such 
organization must be perfected in ten thousand neighbor- 
hoods under the leadership of school teachers, YMCA and 
YWCA secretaries, scoutmasters, church youth leaders, local 
4-H Club advisers, and others who know how to lead and 
supervise youth. Then the farmer will not go out and find 


ized crop areas. Plans were also ready for the movem 
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the “kids” having a battle royal with his peaches or tomatoe: 
or potatoes, or playing hide and seek among the wheat shocks 

Many youths of high school age can do a man's work or 
truck or tractor with very little training. Our mechanically 
minded boys and girls catch on quickly and are eager to dc 
something useful for their country. They like to handle < 
little folding money, too. | 

Almost a year ago the Department of Agriculture acceptec 
the view that it would be necessary to find year-round worker: 
in submarginal land areas. It was assumed that these farm 
operators and share tenants would have to be moved to areas 
where they could make a full contribution to the war effort a 
year-round farm workers. Prior to the January mobilization, z 
unique device was developed for measuring a mans activit) 
in war units by translating essential crops and livestock inte 
milk cows by means of a simple formula. In this bookkeeping 
one milk cow equals one war unit. An acre of onions equal 
one milk cow or one war unit, an acrea of wheat .05 wa 
units (.05 of one milk cow). Ifa man has eight war units thi: 
is ground for his deferment from military service now, but he 
is expected to expand toward the 16 war-unit goal. 

When this unit scheme was developed, it was estimated that 
3,000,000 farmers would meet the 16-unit standard; thai 
1,600,000 could, given time, meet it; but that 2,000,000 coulc 
never meet it, on their submarginal farms. It was assumec 
that these 2,000,000 constituted the year-round labor reserve 
for agriculture—that many of this group should be uprootec 
and transplanted to commercial agricultural areas as year 
round farmhands. 

Actually, when one gets down to the problem, he find 
that many of these have already gone into industry, thai 
others always have supplemented their farm income by work 
in towns, in rural industries—mines, timber, mills and can 
neries—or by farm labor in the community. Most of these 
farmers now have work at good wages available in then 
home communities. 


First Trial of Directed Migration 


ON THE OTHER HAND, THERE ARE AMONG THIS GROUP SOME WH 
are under-employed. And there are in some communitie 
those who have come to expect too little of themselves ane 
their environment, in fact, whole communities in which peo 
ple are under-employed, or working at employment tha 
brings them only a meager security and contributes nothing t 
the war effort. From such areas some 6,000 families, 18,000 t 
20,000 persons, many of them Farm Security Administratiot 
clients, were, prior to May 10, moved by the Farm Securit 
Administration to areas where they could make a contributiot 
to the food supply of the nation and at the same time plac 
themselves and their children in line for better social, ece 
nomic, and educational advantages. In many cases they wel 
given training for a week or two in the operation of milkin 
machines, in tractor farming, in ditching on irrigated farm 
and in other specialized farm jobs. 
This first attempt at directed farm migration has brough 
all the problems that one might expect in uprooting a 
transplanting a stable people with a family pattern of Ii 
and a*subsistence pattern of maintenance. Complete succe 
has not been attained, nor was it expected. Some failed | 
make adjustments to new situations and returned to the 
homes; others drifted quickly into war industries. But me 
of them have taken their place as year-round workers r 
farms, adjusting themselves to new geographic, economic, an 
social situations, determined to make their contribution to t 

war and to carve for themselves and their children a 
place in society. 
The educational value of this directed farm migration 
oe to estimate. Will an Ozark mountain youth or 6 
scale peay) hills, who has seen a thousand cattle 
ge of a western ranch, want to go back t 
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monthly rates. References. 

Tel. North Clove 2583 


RATES 
Classified Advertising 


Display . . . . . - «+ 30c per line 
Non-display . . . . . Se per werd 
Minimum Charge. . $1.00 per insertion 
Diseounts . . 10% on three insertions 


CASH WITH ORDER 


; Survey Graphic 
112 E. 19th Street New York 


WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED Supervisor of Case Work in a child 
caring agency in New England. 225 children 
under care. 8&5 in study home; remainder in 
foster homes. Must have more than 3 years’ 
experience as supervisor. Good salary. 7861 
Survey. 


Wanted by the Catholic Welfare Bureau, Arch-~ 
diocese of San Antonio (San Antonio, Texas) 
one family case worker, graduate of an ac- 
credited Graduate School of Social Work or 
with a Certificate from an Accredited School, , 
and preferably with some experience with ac- 
credited family agency; also. one children’s 
case worker with similar training and with 
experience in child placing and foster family 
home-finding. Travel expenses to San An- 
tonio, state what salary. 5 


Southwestern Border State Department Public 
Welfare seeking child welfare workers. Quali- 
fications one year graduate study recognized 
school of social service and one year experi- 
ence in social case work. Salary range $190- 
$225. Also man for state wide project with 
delinquent boys. Same qualifications and 
salary. 7863 Survey. 
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VIRGINIA 


On the BLUE RIDGE MOUNTAINS OF VIRGINIA, fifty- 
one miles from Washington over good road: large com- 
fortable old frame house with modern conveniences. 
Garage, Vegetable and Flower garden, lawn, spring 
water. Good climate. Fine for children or group of 
people. Bus through Gap several times daily. Rent for 
three month season—$300. For details write: 


Miss E. Smith, 3511 Porter Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


WOODLAND COTTAGES: High in the 
mountains of Western Carolina, Quiet, 
clean and comfortable. Equipped for 
Housekeeping. For inforrnation address: 
Miss Martha Armstrong, Woodland Cot- 
tages, Spruce Pine, North Carolina. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


SUMMER, little old farmhouse on thirty acres of 
woodland and meadow bordering Holland Pond. 
Boating, fishing, swimming. Furnished. Mod- 
ern conveniences, electricity, telephone, fur- 
nace, open fireplace. $75.00 a month. Mrs. 
A. W. Hitchcock, Holland, Mass. Telephone: 
Brimfield 945. 


FROM A RESORT ADVERTISER 


- « . Got several lovely people 
through the Survey Graphic and 


please remind me early in the Spring 
to advertise again and for more than 
one month... . 


INDIAN PIPE 


Send a dollar bill for genuine ‘‘Powhatan” hand- 
made Indian clay smoking pipe, replica famous 
original Virginia antique, two long stems, 
historic booklet, directions, enjoyment, and 
care. Rustic container, postage prepaid. 
PAMPLIN PIPE CO., Richmond, Virginia. 


CITRUS FRUITS 


Tree ripened. No sprays ncr artificial color- 
ing used. Delivered express prepaid. 
Oranges Bushel $4.00, Grapefruit $4.00, 
Tangerines $4.00, Mixed Fruit $4.00. Half 
Bushels $2.35. Lemons and _ Seedless 


Limes $3.50 half bushel. 
Special quantity rates 
A. H. BURKETT, Sebring, Florida 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, INC. 


AGENCY, 64 West 48th Street, New 
York. Wisc. 7-4961. A professional 
bureau specializing in fund-raising, 
group work, institutional, casework 
and medical social work positions. 


SITUATION WANTED 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY and SUPERIN- 
TENDENT of Institution, 44, wishes to 
change place of present employment. 17 years 
of executive and social work experience in 
private (case work) and public agencies. 
Broad educational background. Publicity. 
Fund Raising. Public Relations. Will 
travel. 7864 Survey. 


y Grapnic) 


eS _ 
SIMMONS COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Professional Education for Social Services 
in Public and Private Agencies 


Academic Year 1943-1944 


Summer Quarter June 28 

Fall Quarter October 4 

Winter Quarter December 27 
March 20 


Spring Quarter 


gree of M.S. 
Boston, Mass. 


A Two-Year Program Leading to the De 
18 Somerset Street 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


SUMMER INSTITUTE 
In 


INTERNATIONAL RELIEF ADMINISTRATION 
conducted by 
Dr. Hertha Kraus 


Associate Professor of Social Economy 
and Social Research 


June 13th to 26th 


For information apply to the Office of the Dean 
of the Graduate School, Bryn Mawr College, 
Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 


SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


is accepting applications for the Summer- 
fall term beginning June 28th, and for 
the Winter-spring term beginning Sep- 
tember 27th. 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


il 
FORE UNIO 


Fully accredited. Prepares for college or business. Able 
faculty. Small classes. Supervised study. Lower Schooi 
for small boys in new separate building. Housemother. 

. O. T. C. Fireproof buildings. Inside swimming pool. 
All athletics. Best health record. Students from 27 states 
and other countries. Catalog. 43rd year. Dr. 1, 
Wicker, Pres., Box A, Fork Union, Virginia. 


oe, 
ae 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 


SCHOOL OF NURSING of Yale University 
A Prefession for the College Woman 


An intemsive and basic experience in the vario ranches 
offered during the twenty-eight months’ course. which ian to ER ie a 
MASTER OF NURSING 


A Rachelor’s degree in arts, science or philosop! 
dpmurtingiaiing ie required for sdmission.” hy from s college of 


‘For Catalogue and information address: 


The Dean, YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 


New Haven, Connecticut 


(In answering advertisements please mention Survey Guapnie) 


supply of farm laborers, recognizing that war calls for 
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MEN FOR THE FARM 
(Continued from page 270) 
PO 


three-cow hill farm to rear his family; or will he set his sig 
for a bigger venture? Will a Breathitt County, Kentucky | 
who learns to handle a Holstein herd in Wisconsin want 
go back and settle in the hills as his ancestors did before hi 
Will the youth of a large southeastern Oklahoma family w. 
to go back and sharecrop cotton with Pa, or will new 
periences create new ambitions? oe 

Twenty springs from now any one of these families or th 
children may own a fragrant square of blossoming fruit tr 
in those vast artificial gardens of the Sacramento or Yaki 
Valleys, or in what is now a semi-arid desert but then y 
be a new garden in central Washington as the waters of | 
Columbia River follow the irrigation ditches below Gre 
Coulee dam out into the dry but fertile soil. 

In most of the specialized crop areas to which seaso: 
workers have been moved by the government there has bs 
general satisfaction even though the workers were not 
skilled as those the farmers were accustomed to using. Th 
has been some complaint about “riffraff’ shipped into so 
areas; hitches over the 30 cents an hour minimum wage 
cotton areas where payment has always been on the basis 
pounds picked, and complaints about the inefficiency of 
experienced Mexican workers. These difficulties are to be 
pected, for those who recruit labor in many areas must & 
marginal men for seasonal jobs. 


Lucky Is THE FARMER WHO HAS HOUSING FOR WORKERS. [| 
biggest single problem the government has faced in transpt 
ing both seasonal workers and regular farmhands is a she 
age of houses in which workers may live on either a perm 
ment or temporary basis. Part of the difficulty in year-rou 
housing is that the farmer now must use a family where ot 
he used a single hired man. This calls for more than a ro 
in the basement or attic; it calls for a separate house, and 1 
farmer in most cases just doesn’t have it and cannot get 
Housing seasonal workers has always been a problem., N 
the farmer with good cabins can get workers when — 
neighbor without housing cannot. 

More than six years ago, the Department of Agricult 
through the Farm Security Administration began an int 
esting development in the field of seasonal housing that is ne 
saving the crops of more than one community. In Californ 
then in Arizona, Oregon, Washington, and later in Flori 
and Texas, it built tent camps and cabin camps where t 
transients could live with a measure of decency and comfe 
when they came in to harvest the crops. In almost every ¢ 
munity where they were built there was local cppestaal 
fear the camps would encourage the transients to winter 
the community, or would become centers for labor organiz 
tion. 

Now any community with seasonal work would give 
eye teeth for one of these labor supply centers. There ¢ 
only 97 of them all told, with living space for some 30,( 
migrant families—homes, shelters or tent platforms. 
more can be built now, but cabins, tourist camps, any dect 
living quarters for seasonal agricultural workers ‘are be 
leased and repaired by the federal government to afford he 
ing for the seasonal land army of 1943. Congress has p 
vided $26,100,000 for recruiting and distributing an adeq 1 


best use of both man and land. If the more than a quat 
of the world’s population for which the American farmel 
going to be in part responsible in 1943 are to eat and 
clothed, the 1943 harvest must be gathered without w: 
or delay. y 


Placed in this setting, the farm worker is a key man in 
war effort. 


Che Gnibersity of Chicago 


School of Social Service Administration 


ACADEMIC YEAR 1943-44 


Autumn Quarter begins September 28 
Winter Quarter begins January 3 
Spring Quarter begins March 27 


SUMMER QUARTER, 1943 


June 21 to September 11 


(Courses will be offered in units of 3, 6, 9, 
and 12 week periods. For further infor- 
mation correspond with the Dean of the 


School.) 


THE SOCIAL SERVICE REVIEW 
Edited by EDITH ABBOTT 


q A Professional Quarterly for Social Workers 


SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


GRADUATE SEMINARS 
August 2 to 14, 1943 


ADVANCED CASE WORK, DISCUSSING THE 
APPLICATION OF PSYCHOANALYTIC THEORY 
TO SOCIAL CASE WORK. 


Dr. Robert Waelder and Miss Beatrice H. Wajdyk. 


PSYCHIATRY AS APPLIED TO PROBLEMS OF 
SUPERVISION. 


Dr. Temple Burling and Miss Beatrice H. Wajdyk. 


CHILD WELFARE. 
Dr. Robert Waelder and Mrs. Henrietta L. Gordon. 


For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR 


COLLEGE HALL 8 


Northampton, Massachusetts 


i 


SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


A Graduate Professional School Offering Courses 
Leading to the Degree of Master of Social Science. 


Accelerated Program 
Academic Year Opens June 16, 1943 


SMITH COLLEGE STUDIES IN SOCIAL WORK 
Contents for June, 1943 


Case Work Treatment of Adult Patients of a Psychiatric 
UI Cp Nebacatene ores naets. S ieeohe eral ene suena 2 Fae Sylvia Perry 


Some Criteria for Judging an Applicant’s Ability to Utilize 
a Family Agency’s Services........ Helen N. Hurewitz 


A Plan for Helping to Identify Men Psychologically Un- 
adapted to Military Service ..........-....+4. Helen 
Witmer, Irma Arend, Marion Edwards, and Jean Kranz 


Published Quarterly, $2 a Year 
Single Numbers: Volumes I to XI, $1 each; 
others, $.75 each 


For further information write to 


F THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 


ie _ Northampton, Massachusetts 


UNIVERSTTY OF PITIESBURGH 
SCHOOL OF APPLIED SOCIAL SCIENCES 


announces 


Wartime Program 
1943-1944, 
Summer Trimester—June 28-October 14 


Fall Trimester—October 18-February 10 
Spring Trimester—February 14-May 31 


Curriculum adapted to war and post-war services 
Generic Program and Specializations in 


Social Case Work 
Social Group Work 


Community Organization Work 


Social Research 
Public Welfare Administration 


Qualified students accepted for one or more trimesters. 
Students ‘may apply for entrance at any trimester. 


Fellowships available in various fields of specialization 
for both beginning and advanced students. 
Advanced students are eligible to apply for 
American Red Cross Fellowships in the approved 
specializations of medical social work and psy- 
chiatric social work. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION APPLY 
OFFICE OF THE DEAN 


a 


Ge AMERICA geriet 


HEADING Fh 
ANOTHER SELLOUT 


PRESS clippings commenting on our special May number From War to 
Work pour in from all points of the compass. This is particularly gratifying 
because as The New York Times observed in its editorial on this number— 


“More important than any suggested solution is the fact that there are 
farsighted men in business, government, labor unions and academic circles 
who are willing to minimize differences of opinion and ‘of interests in order 
to plan for the coming emergency.” 


Bulk orders already have been placed with us by such diverse groups as the 
Committee for Economic Development, Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America, National Federation of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, 
Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York, United Service Organiza- 
tions, International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, government offices 
schools, libraries, study groups, and others. d 


This is your chance to help prevent in your community a return to the 
dour Thirties. Distribute gift copies of From War to Work to labor and 
menagement leaders-teachers-clergymen-librarians-students-public officials- 
members of discussion groups, business associations, and the armed forces 
stationed in this country. Encourage their discussion now of the postwar 
transfer of 30 million Americans to peacetime pursuits. The distribution of 
this number is the certain way to do that! f 


Like its predecessor in the Calling America Serie ic 
two editions to a sellout—Color: Unfinished susinee: SUONEeeae eae 
War to Work is not likely to stay on our shelves very long. That, mind you 
despite the fact that our first printing was 50% higher than our usual fink 
While they last—single copies are yours for 50 cents, 3 copies for only $1 7 


et ae with your order to Survey Graphic, 112 East 19 Street, New 


CITED IN THE 
FOLLOWING 
NEWSPAPERS... 


Akron, Ohio Beacon-J ournal 
Beaumont, Texas Enterprise 

Boston, Mass. Boston News Bureau 
Boston, Christian Science Momtor 
Charleston, S. C. News-Courier 
Charlotte, N. C. Observer 

Cleveland, Ohio Plain Dealer 
Columbus, Ohio Dispatch 

Des Moines, Ia. Register 

Detroit, Mich. News 

Duluth, Minn. Herald 

Duluth, Minn. News Tribune 

Fort Dodge, Ia. Messenger-Chronicle 
Grand Forks, N. D. Morning Herald 
Hartford, Conn. Courant 
Indianapolis, Ind. Star 

Jefferson City, Mo. Capital News 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Miami, Fla. Herald 
Milwaukee, Wis. Journal 


Times 


Minneapolis, Minn. Morning Tribune 
Minneapolis, Minn. Star-Journal 
New Haven, Conn. Register 
Newark, N. J. Call 

New York, N. Y. Post 

New York, N. Y. Sun 

New York, N. Y. Times 

New York, N. Y. World-Telegram 
Norfolk, Va. Virginian Pilot 
Oakland, Calif. Tribune 
Philadelphia, Pa. Record 
Sacramento, Calif. Union 

St. Louis, Mo, Globe-Democrat 
St. Louis, Mo. Post-Dispatch 

St. Louis, Mo. Star-Times 

St. Paul, Minn. Pioneer-Press 
Salt Lake City, Utah Tribune 
San’ Jose, Calif. Mercury-Herald 
Springfield, Mass. Morning Union 
Toledo, Ohio Times 
Toronto, Canada Star 

Tulsa, Okla. World 

Watertown, Conn. News 
Wilmington, Del. Journal — 
Worcester, Mass. Telegram 


AND OTHERS — 


‘ 


